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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION OF 1925. 


'T'HE object of tliis little book is, not only to give a clear 
^ and brief descrix^tion of tlie various styles of buildings 
produced during the Vijayanagar x)eriod, but also to consider 
those influences -which have contributed to the formation of 
each special style. It is a mistake to isolate architecture 
from its surroundings, because the main jioiuts of the physical 
geography, social progress and historical development of any 
country require to be understood by those who would study 
and coinjireheud its x)articular stjde. 

The leading influences that may be expected to shape the 
architecture of any country or peo^jlc are — (1) Locality with 
regard to its geographical, geological, and climatic conditions ; 
(2) Beligion ; (3) Social and Political ; (4) PTistorical. Import- 
ant as all four of these are, the strongest is undoubtedly the 
influence of religion. In almost all countries and in India 
in particular, we find that the chief buildings are the outcome 
of the nation’s religious beliefs. Nothing reveals the charac- 
ter of the nation so clearly as its religion, and nothing has 
more permeating influence upon its architecture. Therefore, 
the influence of religion has been dealt with rather more fully 
than would at first sight perhaps apjDear necessary in a small 
work of this land, but the necessity, however, for a brief 
knowledge of this important subject will become apparent 
when the visitor to Hampi finds himself confronted 'with the 
profusely sculptured walls and pillars adorning some of the 
larger temples. To him who knows not the legends of. E.ama 
and Krishna, the diflerent incarnations of Vishnu or the cha- 
racteristics and attributes of Siva, these wonderful ‘ pictures 
in stone ’ will have no meaning. 

Time spent in the study of the architecture and relioion 
of the past will never be regretted, for every ruin tells of the 
history of other days, and enables the character and conditions 
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of men of past periods to be conjured ujd.. tbus opening wide 
to all students and lovers of old buildings tbe enjoyment of 
contemplating forms wbicb will tben bave for tbem a meaning 
and a charm. 

Part I deals with the main influences which have helped 
to form the difierent styles of architecture produced during 
the Vijayanagar period and Part II describes the chief build- 
ings existing at Hampi. Part I has been compiled mainly 
from the following works and lays no claim to originality — 
Mr. Robert Sewell’s book “ A Rorgotten Empire (a work 
that every visitor to Hampi should read) ; “ The Bellary 
District Gazetteer ” ; Mysore and Coorg from the Inscrip- 
tions by Mr. Lewis Rice ; '' Hinduism ” bj^Dr. L. D. Barnett ; 
and I am greatly indebted to Mr. Krishna Sastri, the Govern- 
ment Epigraphist, for assisting me with regard to the dates of 
the different rulers of Vijayanagar and much other valuable 
information. 

In Part II, long descriptions which are necessarily technical 
and intolerably dry have been omitted. I have therefore' 
provided the largest possible number of illustrations instead, 
and have confined the text to brief, but it is hoped vivid notes 
on the special qualities and characteristics of the buildings 
referred to. 

The illustrations are from full plate negatives in this ofiice 
and as per the "orders of the Government contained in G. 0. 
No. 1418-Home (Edn.), dated 12th November 1917, bromide 
prints from any of these are available to the public at a cost of 
one Rupee each, postage paid, obtainable at the address 
mentioned below. 

Archeological Survey of India, 

Southern Circle, Kotagiri, Nilgtris. 

A- TI. LONGHURST. 


Fnblished by Swan Sonnenseboin & Co., Loudon. 
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INFLUENCES. 


LOCALITY. 


llampi . — is a iiny liamlci. wliicli graw np arouiul tlia ‘'I'oaf, 
Paiiipapafi (einplc ^vl^ic]l siamls on t.lic .soiit.li('rn lianlc of liio Tnn>,M- 
bliadra in iLc llospct. faluk of llic liellary disfrid. of t]ic, Madras I’ro- 
sidcucy. It is a groat jilacc of pilgriniago for dcvolni.'s from ilio sur- 
rounding country and liivs given its name 1o tlui ruins which lie scat- 
tered about it of Yijayanagar, “ the Ciiy of Viiti.ory.'' the iiirtb-place 
of the empire of that name and also of the ohl cajiilal of its Icings. 

The remains cover .some nine .sqnai’e miles, but the forl.ifications 
and outposts of the city included a far larger area [.see bdg. J ]. The 
entrance to it from the soutb-west, for instance, was at one time a forti- 
fied gateway on the liuge emba7ikment wbicli .stand.s at the foot of the 
bills two miles tbc other side of IJo.spct — nine miles as tbe ci-ow flies 
from tbc centre of tbe ruins. The town of Anegundi in tbe Nizain’.s 
Dominions formed tlie outposts for the cit}' on its jiortbci’ji side, wJiiJe 
Kampli served as an outpost on tbe eastern side. 

Tbc site of tbe old city is a. strangely wild place to bavc been the 
birth-place and capital of an empire. The wliole of it is dotted with 
little, barren, roclcy liills and immediatel)' jiqrtb of it tbe ivido and 
rapid Tungabbadra hurries along a boulder-strewn channel dowm rapids 
and through narrow gorges. The bills are of gj-anite weathered to 
every shade of colour from grey to brown and have hardly any vegeta- 
tion on them. Tbe alternate burning days and chilly nights of tbe Dec- 
can climate have seamed and split in every direction the huge masses 
of solid rock of which they originally consisted, aJid tbe earthquakes 
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of remote ages and tlie slower processes of denndation have torn from 
their flanks the enormous boulders which were thus formed and have 
piled these up round about their sides in the most fantastic confusion or 
flung them headlong into the valleys below. In places, cj’-clopean masses 
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stand delicately poised one upon another at the most hazardous angles 
[see Kg.- 2], in others they form impassable barriers, while those which 
have yet to fall often stand boldly out 'from the hills as single giant- 
tors or range themselves in castellations and epabattlements which 
but for their vastness would seem to be the work of man rather than 
of nature. A very remarkable formation of a natural archway is shown 
in Fig. 3. This is situated on the west side of the main road to 
Hampi close to the so-called Underground Temple and to the north ol 
the latter. 

The imlimited supply of splendid building material close at hand, 
had a considerable influence on the architecture of the city by render- 
ing it possible, to acquire on the spot, huge blocks of stone of vast di- 
mensioDS which otherwise would not have been so freely used owing to 
the difficulty of transporting them from a distance. 

Up the sides of these hills and along the low ground between them 
— often in several lines one behuid the other — ^run the fortified enclos- 
ing walls of the old city, and in the valleys among them stand its deserted 
streets and ruined temples and palaces. The lowest ground of all is 
covered with fields of tall cholam, sugarcane, or of green and golden 
rice watered by the channel which one of the kings of the days gone 
by led from the Tungabhadra to supply the people, and irrigate the 
orchards and rose-gardens, of his capital. To know Vijayanagar at its 
best, the visitor should climb the slippery steps leading to the little 
shrine on the top of the hill called Matanga Parvatam and watch the 
evening light fade across the ruins, and if the fates are kind and grant 
him the added glpry of a Deccan sunset, he will surely return content. 

The best base from which to see what remains of the city to day, 
over 360 years since its destruction, is Kamalapur [see the Map], seven 
miles from Hospet railway station (Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Eailway), where a deserted temple was converted into a dwelling hy 
Mr. J. H. Master, a former Collector of the district, and is now used 
as a Travellers’ Eesthouse* and is available to the general public. 


* The Reathouse is fully furnished and the servant in charge of it is capable of pre- 
paring meals tor visitors, hut the only food supplies that can he obtained locally are 
milk, eggs, fowls, mutton and rice. All other food supplies required should he obtained 
before leaving Hospet where there is one of Spencer’s Refreslunent Rooms at the railway 
station. 



Fig. 3 — ^Nattoaii Aechway on the eoad to Hampi. 
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The means of conveyance available locally for the journey, are Motor 
Buses, country pony-carts {j^({7cas) and bullock-cai'ts 'wliicli can be 
engaged at Hospet raihvay station. 

H 0 S 2 M Toivn.—lhe town of Hospet was built by Krishna Deva 
Raya, the gveatest of all the Yijayanagar kings, in honour of his second 
queen Tirumaladevi, after whom it was called Tirumaladeviyarapattana. 
Close to it was Kagalapura (the modern Nagcnahalli about two miles 
from Hospet) founded by the King after his mother Nagaladevi and 
this was his favourite residence. In his time it was the entrance gate, 
as it were, to the city of Vijayanagar for all travellers coming up from 
Goa and the west coast. Krislma Deva also made the enormous embank- 
ment south of the town which connects the two ends of the two parallel 
ranges of hills which further south enclose the valley of Sondur. It 
was carried out with the aid of a Portuguese Ifnginccr whose services 
had been lent to the king b}' the Governor of Goa. Along the top of 
it now rims the main road to the taluks of Hadagalli, Harpanahalji 
and Kudligi. This great work will be refeiTed to again, under the head- 
ing of Irrigation Works. 

The modern town of Hospet contains nothing of any antiquarian 
interest and there is hardly a trace of the old fortified walls that once 
enclosed the original town in the vicinitv. 

To the south-east of Hospet is the bold peak of Jambunath Konda 
(2,980 feet above the sea) and half-way up this, in a picturesque glen, 
standing on a broad artificial terrace is the temple of Jambimath. Prom 
Hospet to the foot of the hiU is about three miles, and a paved way 
leads up to the temple. Half-way up the ascent is a ynanda'pa on 
two of the pillars of which are inscriptions. One of these is dated 
A.H. 154:9, and records gifts to the Hanumanta and Anantasayana 
shrines on the hill. The temple itself is of no particular interest but 
contains a mineral spring which is accredited with manifold healing 
virtues. 

Soon after the visitor leaves Hospet on his way to Kamalapur, he 
passes through the untidy village of Anantasayanagudi. On the south 
side of the village is the large and ciu’iousty shaped temple of Anan- 
tasa 3 "ana, described in I^art 11. Ruined shrines and mandaj)as^ now 
begin to appear alongside of the roadway, marking the old route between 
the inner citadel at Hampi and the suburb of Kagalapur, wlule cons- 
picuous objects to the north are the old square Midiammadaii tombs 
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at Kadiranpuram. Tlie Portuguese traveller Paes wlio visited Vijaya- 
nagar in tlie sixteenth century says that in lus time all this road was 
'' a street as wide as a place of toiu-ney with both sides lined tlmoughout 
with rows of houses and sliops where they sell everjdhing ; and all along 
this road are many trees that the king commanded to be planted, so as 
to afford shade to those that pass along.” Both houses and trees have 
long since disappeared. 

On the left-hand side of the road, close to the foui'th mile-stone 
as one proceeds to Kamalapur, is a large stone-built well with a flight 
of steps leading down to the water. It. is called the “ Boohi Bliavi ” 
and is said to have been built by a dancing-girl for the benefit of tra- 
vellers passing along this road. 

Kamalapur.—^ hearing Kamalapur, the road runs along the top 
of the embaiilahent of the large and beautiful Kamalapur tank whicli 
is full of fish and provides very fair duck and snipe shooting during 
the cold weather months. The tank is fed by the Raya channel from ' 
the Tungabhadra and irrigates some 450 acres of wet land, cultivated 
mainly with rice and sugarcane. 

With the exception of the large temple of Pattabhirama-svamin wliicli 
is situated half a mile to the east of the village on the road to Bellary, 
and a small ruined Poligar fort whh a high round tower in tlie centrej 
circular bastions at the four corners, and other bastions in the middle 
of the walls connecting these, Kamalapur does not contain any build- 
ings of archaeological interest. The more notable of the ruins of tlie 
fortifications, temples and buildings of Vijayanagar lie along two roads 
leading out of this village. The first of these rmis north-eastwards 
to Kampli and the other goes north-west to Hampi and then degenerates 
into a footpath along the bank of the Tungabhadra. 

The greater part of the more interesting buildings arc situated in 
the citadel or innermost line of fortifications and also alongside of the 
road to Hampi. An account of these will be foimd in Pari //. 

THE HISTORY OF VIJAYANAGAR FROM THE INSCRIPTIONS. 

If legendary liistory and local tradition lie credited, there was 
a town on this site many centuries before the Vijayanagm- hing.s 
selected it for their capital. Some of the most dramatic scene, in 
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the great epic of the Eamayana occurred at a place called Kishkindhaj 
and it is asserted by the local Brahmans and generally acloiowledged 
by the learned hi such matters that this Kishldndha was close to Hampi. 
It was ruled in those early days, says the Ramayana, by two brothers 
of the monkey race called Vali and Sugiiva. They quarrelled and 
Sugiiva was driven out b}'’ his lirother and fled with Hanuman, the 
famous monkey-chief of the poem, who had been one of his ministers, 
to the woods of the hill Rish5’'amuka, on the bank of the Pampa near 
the dwelling place of the holy Rislii Matauga on the mountain called 
Matanga Parvatam [see Pig. 4 ]. Here he was safe from Vali, for the 
Rishi, furious at finding close to his hermitage the putrefjdng body 
of a rahsliasa, or demon whom Vali had killed and flung there, had 
pronounced a dreadful curse upon him if ever he should again enter 
that region. 

Rama, the hero of the poem, accompanied by his brother Lakshmana, 
is journeying south in search of his lovely wife Sita, who has been carried 
off by Ravapa, the ten-headed demon king of Laiilca, or Ceylon, wben 
he is informed that Sugriva can give him news of her. He goes to 
Rishyamuka and meets Sugriva and Hanuman. The former tells him 
how he saw Sita being carried through the air by Ravapa and how she 
dropped one of her garments and her jewels ; and how he had retained 
these latter in a cave. He brings them and shows them to Rama in 
proof of the truth of his story. Rama in his gratitude for this elue 
slays Vali with his arrow, burns his huge body on a funeral pyre and 
replaces Sugriva on the throne. While Rama waits on Prasravapa, 
a part of the Malyavanta hill close by, Hanuman searches for Sita, 
finds her in Lanka, -brings back- tokens from her to reassure Rama and 
finally organizes the monkey army which builds the causeway from 
Ramesvaram to Ceylon by which Rama crosses to the island to the 
rescue of his bride. 

Such is the story in the Ramayana, and the names of several of the 
locahties romid Hampi are identical with’ those in the poem. Pampa- 
saras or Pampatlrtham is the name of a tank on the Nizam’s side of 
the Tungabhadra near Anegundi and Pampa is also said to be the ancient 
and puranic name of the river ; Rish5’-amuka is the hill on the Nizam’s 
side of the narrow^est of the gorges in the river already mentioned ; 

* See Rice’s Mysore 1, 277, and the authorities there quoted. Also Dr. Bhandarhar 
in Bombai/ Gazetteer, Vol. I, pt. 2, p. 142. 
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Matanga Parvatam, or Matanga’s liill, has been reforred to above ; 
Malyavanta liill (see the Map) lies to the east of it ; the cave whore 
Sugrlva kept Sita’s jewels and the mark made on the rocks by her 
garment as it fell to earth are pointed out to the jiioiis pilgrim near 
the river bank ; while a curious mound of cinders near the neighboiu’ing 
hamlet of Nimbfipuram is shown as the cremated remains of Yfili. En- 
thusiasts go even fm’thcr and declare that the black-faced grey UtiigurH 
and the little red-faced monkeys which still scamper and chatter about 
the hills are the descendants, respectively, of Vali and Sugrlva, and the 
tumbled masses of fallen boulders which cucumber the site of Vija 3 ’’a- 
nagar are the remains of the material collected by Hanuman’s monkey 
hosts for the great causeway. Hanuman is at au}’’ rate the most popular 
deity in the whole district. 

The Muhammai<in advance, A. Z). 1310 . — But it is time to return 
to more sober chronicles. About A. D. 1310, a year which is one of the 
great landmarks in South Indian chronicles, the advance of the i\Iuham- 
madans from the north began to seriously threaten the very existence 
of all Hindu dominion in the south. Malik Kafur, the famous general 
of ‘Ala-ud-dm of the Khaljl djmasty of Delhi, swept into the Deccan with 
an immense force, captmed Orangal (Warangal) in the Nizam’s Domi- 
nions and took and sacked Dvarasamudra. Two years later his armies 
again marched south and Devagiri fell. Both the Hoysalas and the 
Yadavas were praetically extingm'shed. 

Foundation of Vijayanagar, A. D. 1336 . — Anarchy followed, Mussal- 
man governors, representatives of the old royal families and local chiefs 
struggling for supremacy, until out of the confusion arose the great 
Hindu empire of Vijayanagar, which from its capital near Hampi for 
two centuries remained a bulwark against Muhammadan invasion. 

Epigraphical evidence points to the fact that the Vijayanagar empire 
was founded in A. D. 1336, by two- Hindu princes named Halcka and 
Buklca, sons of Saiiigama, the former of whom became the first Idng, 
taking the name of Harihara, and his brother succeeded him shortly 
after tliis. They were originally subordinates of the Hoysalas, and were 
aided in their enterprise by the head of the matha at ^ringeri (in the 
Kadur district of Mysore), founded by the reformer ^ankaracharya 
in the eighth century. The name of this guru was Madhava also Icno-wn 
as Vidyaranya, who became the first minister of the new State. 

\ 
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The iirst or SaiiigaiDa dynasty of Vijayanagar, who ■were Yadavas, 
held the throne from 133G to 148G, and consisted probably of nine kings. 
The throne was then nsiuped by Sa]uv{i Narasiriiha, who was succeeded 
by his son Iinmadi Narashhlia. There were tluis only two kings of the 
Saluva dynasty, also Yada'vas, and they occupied the llirone from 
1486 to 1508. Then followed the Tiduva dynasty, which ruled from 
1508 to 15G9, and had foim kings. The foiutli and last d}masty was 
the Aravidu or Karnata and was foimded by Rama Raja. It was in 
power from 1569 to 1644, and numbered eight kings. It was from a 
member of this Line that the English received in A. D, 1639 a gi’ant of 
the site of Madras. 

Samgama Dynasly A.D. 1336-1486 . — Of Samgama’s five sons, the 
eldest, called according to tradition Haklca, assumed the name of Hari- 
hara, and was the first king of the new empire, Kampa or Kampana 
became ruler of a kingdom in the east, in the direction of Rcllorc, and had 
Sayana, the commentator on tlie Vedas, brother of Madbava, as his 
minister. Bukka succeeded Harihara on the throne, and was the most 
distinguished of the brothers. 

The Vijayanagar kings had Virupfiksha for tlieir family god, and 
their crest was the Varalia or Boar [sec Fig. 5], whicli liad been that of 
the Chalukyas before them. Their capital was at fust situated at Anc- 
gundi on the northern bank of the Tungabhadra nearly opposite the 
present hamlet of Ilampi. As the empire grew in size and power, the 
capital was moved to the southern bank of the river and Anegundi was 
retained as a fortified suburb or outpost. 

Of Harihara I, not much is known beyond what has been cited abo\'c. 
But Bukka Raya, whom he appointed as his Yuvamja, was famous. 
With the assistance of Vidyatirtbamuni he became very great, and 
having freed from enemies a hundred royal cilics, counting from 
Dorasamudra, ruled over an empire perfect in its seven parts ". Tliough 
the esiablishmont of the capital is attributed to Ifariliara, and his naming 
it Vidyanagarl after Vidyarai.iyasrlpada, the building of the city and 
the transfonnation of its name to Vijayanagar! or city of victory, an; 
said to l\ave been the work of Bukka Hava. In the old insf riptionSjth'- 
latter has the special titles “ IVstinver of hostile kings’’, ‘‘ t.’hamfdon 
o\cr king.s who bn:-ak tln.-ir word Sultan over the Hindu Kings ”, 
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Master of tlic eastern, western and soutliern oceans.” He was a 
terror to tlie Tinaishkas, tlie Koukana (king) (§aiikaparya, tlic Andliras, 
Gurjaras, and Kainbojas and defeated the Kaliugas. An interesting 



event of his reign, showing his libcral-mindedness, was his reconciliation 
of the Jains and the Yaislinavas in 1368. The latter had been perse- 
cuting the former, who in a general body appealed to the Idng for pro- 
tection. He summoned the leadens of both sects before him, and de- 
clared that no dilTercncc could be made between them. T ^ 


Fig. 5. — Vaeaiia oe Boae Ckest of the Vijayanagae Kings 
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tlic hand of a Jain and placing it in the hand of a Vaishnava ho ordained 
that tlicy should each pursue their omi religious practices with equal 

freedom. Copies of this decree Avere set up in various places and still 
exist. 


Ifaiihaia II, Iluldca Raya s son by Gaiiramhika, succeeded him 
on the throne. But he also had other sons— Virupanna Odeyar, whose 
succession w'as apparently dcsii-ed in the west ; Malliuatha or Mallappa 
Odeyar, Avho was ruling in the east of Mysore ; and Kampana Odeyar 
who was ruling in the south of Mysore. Ilarihara II is principally 
praised forunaking the sixteen great gifts at various sacred places, locali- 
ties which show that his dominions extended from the Krishna at Kuruool 
to Kumbhakonam in the Tanjoi'c district or even farther south. But 
severe strugglo.s were going on with the Sultans of the Bahmani Idngdom 
of Gulbarga, which was founded in 1317, or only eleven years alter 
Vijayanagar. Thus, in 1380, -when the Tmaishkas (Muhammadans) 
were swarming over the Adavani (Adoni) hill-fort and Idngdom, Mallappa 
Odeyar’s son defeated them, took possession of the fort and kingdom, 
anti handed them to Hariliara. In 1384 the Tiu-ushkas are said to have 
come and attacked Kottakouda w^heu the army had gone to the Orangal 
country. In 1397 wo are informed of the exploits of the general Giuija, 

“ into the flam.es of whose valotu- the Yavanas, Tm-ushkas, and Andhras 
fell like moths.” He cojiquered the Kerajas Taidavas, Andhras, and 
Kutakas, seized their wealth, and gave the spoils to the king. He set 
up pillars of victory in all the fifty-six coimtries, and restored the tower 
at the gateway of the Belur temple in Mysore, which Ganga Salar, 
the Tmushka from Gulbarga, had come and bm-nt. Harihara was 
a great patron of Karpataka learning. ■ He died on the 30th of 
August 1404. 

He had a son by Pampa Devi, who appears to have reigned next, 
under the name of Immadi Bulcka Raya or 'Buldra Raya II. But the 
reign was a very short one, of little more than a year. Deva Raya, 
Harihara 's son by Malla Devi, of the family of Rama Deva, then suc- 
ceeded. Harihara also had two other sons Chikka Raya Odeyar, ruling 
in Araga in the hill country to the west ; and Virupanpa or Virupaksha, 
who conquered the eastern countries down fco Ceylon, and in 1404 appears 
to have been ruling in Vijayanagar. Perhaps the latter was a candidate 
for the throne on the death of his father. But Deva Raya gained it, 
and was crowned on the 7th November 1406. 
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Tlic struggles witli the LIuliammadans to the north continued un- 
abated, and the pages ol Ferishta arc filled \vith details relating to tlunn. 
According to liiin, Deva Ra 3 ’a, whom he calls Dowul Ro)^ was forced 
to give his daughter in marriage to the Bahmani Sidtan Firu/, Blu'ih. 
At the end of his reign Deva Raya inflicted a severe defeat upon the 
Sultan. A great slaughter of the Muhammadans followed, and the 
Bijapur country was laid waste with all the treasured resentment of 
many 3.>cars. These reverses killed Firuz Shfih. ]fut his successor, 
Ahmad Shfih, drove back the Hindus, and desolated the possessions 
of 1 ija3Mnagar, massacring women and children without merc 3 ^ When- 
ever the number came to 20,000 he halted for three days and made a 
feast. The Hindus, in desperation, formed a plot against him, from whic’n 
he escaped by a hair’s breadth. Terms were then agreed to, and 
he retired to his own country, the capital of which lie shortly removed 
rom Gulbarga to Bldar, a hundred miles to the north. Of these aflairs 
thci-e IS little indication in the inscriptions, which generally represent 
tno king as ruling a peaceful Idngdom. 

Deva lldya was succeeded by Vijaya Raya, his son by Hcmambik-a, 
lit the history is not very clear at this period, and Vijaya Raya’s rei-m 
was a short one. He was followed by his son Deva Riiya JI, also called 
mcR Deva Raya, Pratapa Deva Raya and PraiKllia Deva ' 

w 0 had the special title Gajabcntcicdra or elephant hunlcr. llh moiUot 
was Harayanambika, and one inscriirtion describes liiin as lun-iug re- 
eived the throne from his elder sister, which uia}* jicrliajis rvA-r to tlu- 
princess married into the Bahmani family. He also had W.Viui .Muv.;..;. 
man horsemen in his service. He died on tlic iMfii .Fay M hh lU, : 
a brother larwati Raya 0(Je3'’ar, who in 142r> rith'd the T- re.t ;... ; 

kingdom, in the south of Mysore district. 
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tile Vijayanagar territorios, and was oveiTuimiiig tlie wJioIc country, 
having advanced so far as to lay siege to the strong fort of Malfir (Kolar 
district). Niisirhha took to flight, but afterwards came to terms with 
the Sultan, who nevertheless marched on to Kanchi (Conjceverain), 
and plundered the town and temples. I^risimha was succeeded by 
his son Immadi I^risiriiha or Immadi hTarasinga Odej’ar,, for whom 
the earliest date seems to be 1492. - 


Tuluva Dynasty, A.D. 1608-1572 . — ^Narasa or ISTarasa-Nayaka, the 
powerful general of Immadl-Narasiihlia, was of Tuluva descent and 
became the founder of the Tuluva d 3 mast 3 ''. In several inscri])tions 
he is said to have conq[uered Chera, Chola, and Pandya, as well as the 
proud lord of Madhm’a, the fierce Turushha, the Gajajiati king and 
others, from the banks of the Ganges to Lanka (Ceylon) and from the 
eastern to the western mountains, he imposed his commands upon all 
longs. He cannot, however, be supposed to have actually ascended 
the throne. In Ramesvaram and other sacred places he from time to 
time bestowed the sixteen great gifts. He died in 1503. 

He was succeeded in turn by tliree sons, born to him by different 
mothers. The first of these, Vira Harasimha or Hrisirhha, also called 
in a few cases Bhujabala Eaya. Prom inscriptions it is seen that lie 
did not enjoy a long reign. His’ half-brother Krishna Riiy a next; came 
to the throne, and was the mosf powerful and distinguished of the Ihjaya- 
nagar monarchs. About 1611 he captiued the fortress of Paichur 
which was in his possession till 1519. In the latter year, the king of 
Bijapur made a determined attempt to regain it but Krishna ’ Raya 
inflicted a severe defeat upon the Muahammadans, in coiisequence of 


which a good understanding prevailed between the courts of Ahjayanagar 
and Bijapur for a considerable time. One of the earliest expeditions 
of the reign was against Ganga Raja, the chief of Ununattur (in Mysore 
district), who had rebelled and claimed Penugouda (Penukonda in the 
Anantapm' district), perhaps as being a Ganga. His main stronghold 
was on the i.sland of SiAmsamudram, at the Palls of the Kaveri, and 
parts of the Bangalore district were known ns the {5ivnsamudram country. 
Krishna Raya captiued his fort at the Palls of the JvaverJ .and also 
took Scringapatam. He extended the limits of the empire until they 
reached to Cuttack on the east and to Snlsetto on the west., Krishna 
Raya was a great patron of Sau.sluit and Teltign liteniture, and had nt 
his court eight cclehratcd poets. On liis death Achynta Kfivi, his 
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Jmlf-brollier. succocclcd to the throne. Ho was jirofuse in liis gifts 
to the Brahmans , and established in 1539 a hind of liank for the lienefit 
of Brilhmans, called the 7\nanda Nidhi. Two verses celebrating this 
event are recorded in several places at .llam])i and Kainalaiinr, other 
copies being also found at C4adag and Anantasayanagndi. 

Aehynta Eaya was nominally snccecded in 1512 by Ins no])how 
Sadasiva Eaya, the son of Eanga, a deceased brother of Aehynta by 
the same mother, the administration being carried on by the great 
minister Eama Eaja (who was his brother-in-law) and the conneillors. 


He is said to have snbducd all his enemies in Snragiri (I’ennkonda), 
and brought the whole land into subjection to his commands, while the 
Kamboja, Bhdja, Kalinga, Karahato and other kings anted as servants 
for his female apartments. But Eama Eaja himself wielded the chief 
power in the State, and is called the ruler of the groat Karnata kingdom. 
Though possessed of commanding abilities, so great was his arrogajico 
that the Mnssalman States of Bijapur, Golkonda, Ahmadnagar, and 
Bldar were provoked to combine in an attaclc on Yijayanagar as their 
common enemy. In the battle of Talikota, on the 23rd of January 
1565, Eama Eaja was slain, on which the Hindu army fled panic-stricken, 
and the royal family escaped to the fort at Pennkonda. The victorious 
Midiammadans marched on to Vijayanagar, wliich they utterly sacked 
and destroyed. Thus fell this once great and populous capital, 
the ruins of which are still a source of wonder and admiration to 
visitors. 


Amvidu or Karnata Dynasty, A.D. 1572-1644 . — From Eama Eaja 
was descended the last Vijayanagar dynasty, styling themselves kings 
of Karnata. Then- capital was first at Pennkonda, which was attacked 
in 1577 by the Muhammadans, but successfully defended by Jagadeva 
Eaya, whose daughter was married to the king, and who became cliief 
of Chaimapatna. In 1585 the capital was removed to Chandragiri 
[see Fig. 6], and later still to Vellore. These were, however, captured 
by the forces of Golkonda, and the king fled to the protection of t§ivappa 
Nayak, the chief of Bednur in the west of Mysore. The line eventually 
merged into that of the chiefs of Anegundi, who were subdued by Tipu 
Sultan. 

Muhammadan influence . — The Muhammadan invasion and especially 
the employment of Muhammadan troops by the Vijayanagar kings 
led to Saracenic features being adopted in some of the buildings in their 
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come. . Examples of buildings in tliis stvlo ^ 

to tins style are dealt with in Fart IL 



Portuguese influence. — Tlie clironicle of Feruao Nunia, a Portuguese 
traveller who visited Vijayanagar during the reign of Krishna Deva 
Raya, records that the king requested the Governor of Goa to depute 
some Portuguese stone masons to come to. Vijayanagar to superintend 
the building of a large water reservoir tbat lie desired to construct near 
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Jllosjiel', !uul tlinl. tlio. Govornor foiU* liini flclla Pciiif “ a /ircul 
worker in .stone’’. Kunix relates that, when this engineer reijnested the 
king lo have a large (jnantity of lime, prejjared f«>r the work, ** the king 
laughed nmeh, for in his country when they huild .a house they do not. 
under.stand how to \i.se lime”. If (his statement, of Kuni/, is correct 
the Hindus of .'southern Iiulia are indebted to the Portuguese f<n‘ the 
introduction of the use of a very valuable building m.-derial. It. is 
certainh* a fact th.at. very few trace.s of linm mortar are di.saa'rnible be 
tween the joints of the stonew«)rlc of the earlier buihling.s at. Vijayanagar 
except in those, buildings which have, been re]>aired at a later dati’. Put. 
the Hindus certaiidy under.‘'t(»od the use (^f nuatar in the treatment of 


brickwork long liefore they came itJ contact with the Portuguese. ,1 low- 
over, they do not seem to have made mueh tise of tladr lcnt)wledge of this 
valuable, materitd when erecting bnihling.s in .stone prior to the sixteenth 
centurv. It may be tluit., .as a rule, (he hlocks of .stone, u.sed in coti- 
strueting the. lemph;s, hasemeiits of palac<-s. and many other bnihling.s 
at Vijayanagar, wcue so large and lieavy, .-md so Ixauitifnlly dressed 
and accurately iitted together, that no cementing material was considered 
necessary. 
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JK)oJv-.swiaging as baing ui vogue, mul sny, that at the car festiyals 
people used (0 throw themselves uiulcr tlic wliecLs of the car, “a mode 
of deatli wluch hiiey say is very acceptable to tlieir god.”. The feasts 
of the Caiiareso IS'cw Year’s Day, the Dfpavali, HoJi and the Dasara 
festivals were also kept. Abdur llmzak gives a very vivid account 
of the celebration of one of these and also describes the buildings, about 
the king's palace which has jiroved of great assistance in identifying 
( ho various portions of it wliich are still traceable. He says the kmgdoni 
c.xtendcd from the Kistna (Krishna) river to Cape Comorin. 


K}i!>hna Deva Jiaya, A.D. loOO-lHSO. Ths 2 ^s>‘sonaliii/. — Krishna 
Deva jlnya stands out more conspicuously on the stage of history than 
ail} other ruler of V ijayanagar, and under him the empire reached the 
zenith of its power. The chronicle of Domingos Paes, a Portuguese, 
who visited Vija 3 ^anagar about 1-520, which has been made available 
by kli,-. Seivell "" gi\TS- us many grajdiic details of Ids personality. He 
was an athlete and kept himself in hard ^ conebtion ” by regular bodily 
exercise, rising early and iiractising sword-play or riding about the plains 
round the city before sumdse. Ho had a noble presence, attractive 
manners and a strong personal influence over those about him. He 
led his armies in person -and yet was a poet and a patron of literatm-e. 
Able, brave and statesmanlike he Avas withal a man of much gentleness 
and generosity of character. 

His buildings . — He did more than any of his predecessors to beautify 
his capital, building in it the ronga-mandapa and eastern gateway 
of the Pampapati temple, the Krishiia and Hazara Hama temples, the 
great monolitliic statue of Harasimha, and the famous temple of Vitthala. 
As an inscription near it testifies, he made the ardent on the Tunga- 
bhadra at Vallabhapinam and the Basavanna irrigation channel which 
takes off from it and perhaps constructed others of the Timgabhadra 
channels. He erected the huge embankment near Hospet at the north- 
western end of the two ranges of hiUs which enclose the State of Sonduc 
and he bidlt the town of Hospet in honour of his wife Tirumala Devi 
as akeady related above. 

His administrative improveme7its.—&G systematized the organiza- 
tion of the empire, which was divided into a number of provmces each • 
under a local governor, who was responsible for its administration, paid 


* “A Forgotten Empire ”, by 


Robert Seirell, Swan Sonnensebein & Co. ,LtcI., London. 
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from its reveimes a certain fixed annual contribution to tbe royal ex- 
cbeq^uer, kept up a fixed number of troops ready for immediate service 
on.belialf of tlie king, and retained for liis own use suck revenues as re- 
mamed after satisfying these conditions. He was thus enabled to 
raise the enormous armies which he led against his enemies and to erect 
a number of costly buildings in his capital. 

'His iMromgc of Uteraiure, — He greatly encouraged literature and 
gathered about his court the best poets of his time. He was himself 
a poet, composing in Sanslait and Telugu. Hone of his Sanskrit works 
has survived, but a Telugu poem of his called Amuktlmmdhjada or Yislinu 
Ghittiyamu is pronounced by competent authority to be an excellent 
production. Until ICrishna Deva’s time, Telugu poetry had been 
confined to versions in that language of the classical Sanskrit works, 
such as the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, but thenceforth original 
poems began to be composed. The originator of this advance was 
Allasani Peddana, the chief of the poets at Krishna Deva’s court and to 
this day one of the most popular and best known of Telugu poets. 

His Military expeditions to Mysore and the East Coast. — Ea-islma 
Deva’s victories in war were no less renowned than Ins triumphs in peace. 
Soon after his accession he reduced to order a refractory vassal in Mysore, 
captming the two strong fortresses of Sivasamudram and Seringa- 
patam, both built on islands in the middle of the Eaveri river. In 
1513 he marched against the hill fortress of Udayagiri in the Hellore 
district, then under the king of Orissa, captured it and brought from 
it the image of Krishna which was set up in the Krishna temple in his 
capital.* In 1515 he took Kondavidu in the Guntur district and Konda- 
palle in the Kistna district, two very strong hill fortresses, and Rajah- 
mundry in the Godavari district. He thus consolidated his possessions 
on the east coast of the Presidency. 

His capture of Raichur and the Dodb. — In 1520 came ofi the struggle- 
about Raichur, the fortress in the debatable land which for nearly two 
centuries had been the subject of dispute between his predecessors and 
their northern neighbours. It belonged at this time to Krishna Deva 
and Ismail Adil Shah, the king of Bijapur marched against him to recover 
its possession. According to Kernao Nuniz, the second of the two Portu- 
guese chroniclers whose narratives Mr. Sewell has bronglit to light, 


* This image is now in the Madras Mnseumi 
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llio .uni) Kii.slin.i Deva look with ]iim mimborod us many as 736,000 
nPMi with r,n() alo.])lmn|,s, and mWnuaod in cloven givnt divisions. Ismail 
)C^nin a regular siege of Kaiolnn- with 1-J0,000 horse and foot. A tre- 
incndous hatfile look jilaco bclwccn Ibaichfir and the Kistna river. 
Krishna Deva, opened Iho cng.agemcnl by a frontal attack in massed 
formation and drove in the Bijapnr centre, but the enemy directed a 
devasialuig fire upon the llindu.s from guns which liad been held in 
lesene in the. rear and following up their advantage with a cavalry 
charge routcfl them and imr.sued them for a mile and a half. Krishna 
J)e\a, how(!vcr, in jier.son rallied and led forward liis second line and fell 
upon the Mussulmans with .such impetuosity that he drove them right 


back into the river, whore irnmonse slaughter took place. He then 
crossed the river and attacked flic camp of Isuniil Adil Shah, who barely 
escaped wif h hi.s life. The result of the action was decisive and Lsmall 
never again nf.taclced flic ^b'jayanaga^ territories while Krislina Deva 
wa.s alive. Krishna Deva refairncd victorious from the battle and his 
occupation of the Dofib and Fort of Eaichfir, was hereafter uncontested, 
liis uncccss hove was in no small measure due to the marksmanship of 
some I’ortuguese mercenaries, who with their arquebuses .picked oft 
tbc (Icfcnder.s on the walls and so enabled the besiegers to approach 
close to the lines of fortification and breach them. Tlie great battle 
and siege are most vividl)^ doscrihed bj^ Kuniz, who appeal’s to have 
been himself present at both. 

Ilfn houghUj treatment of the Mnssalmans . — Krishna Deva was unduly 
uplifted by his successes. He despatched haughty and irritating replies 
to the other Muhammadan kings of the Deccan who sent envoys to 
him. and to JsimrJl Adil Shah’s ambassador he gave answer that if tlie 
king would come and kiss liis foot, his lands and fortress would be res- 
tored to him. This overbearing behaviour was the hrst item in the long 
list of insults and lumiiliations received at the hands of the rulers of 
Vijayanagar which eventually induced the Muhammadan kings of tlie 
Deccan to forget their oum differences in order to unite and cnish their 


common enemy. 

Ach/uta Raya, A.D. 1530-1541.— ^ishna Deva Baya died ui 1530 
and was succeeded by Icbjmta, his half-brother. Achyuta was a weak 
prince and withal a tyrant. He aUenated liis best friends by his violent 
despotism and his conduct and mode of government ruined the Hindu 
cause in Southern India and opened the country to the invader, thoug i 
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he himself did not live to see the end. Ismail Adil Shah of Bijapnr 
speedily took up his measm’e and attacked Mudkal and Raichur and 
captured them. 

Bijdpur king visits Vijayanagar. — About 1535, however, IsmaiFs 
successor, Ibrahim Adil Shah came to Vijayanagar itself and was re- 
ceived in friendly fashion by Achyuta. How tliis came about is not clear. 
Ferishta says that the Vijayanagar nobles were driven by Achyuta’s 
tyrannies into open revolt and that the king actually had to send for 
his hereditary foe from Bijapim to protect him, promising in return 
to declare Vijayanagar tributary to Bijapm-. The nobles, more patriotic 
than their king, prayed Achyuta to dismiss Ibrahim, promising obe- 
dience if only he were removed. Ach}nita eventually gave Ibrahim 
some two millions sterling and he retiu’ned to his own coimtry. The 
whole episode is most extraordinary. 

The three brothers. — Immediately after Ibrahim had retned the rebel- 
• lious nobles reasserted their influence and Achyuta was thenceforth 
king in little but name. The chief of the recalcitrants were three brothers 
named Rama Raja, Tirumala and Venkatadri. The two first had 
married daughters of Krishna Deva. Rama Raja was the most pro- 
miaent of the three and Ferishta indeed speaks of him henceforth as if 
he were in fact king of Vijayanagar. 

SaddHva nominally King, A.D, 1542-1572. — Achyuta died in 1542 
and was nominally succeeded by Sadasiva, who was perhaps his nephew. 
The new ruler was, however, kept under restraint the whole of his life 
and all real power lay in the hands of the three brothers already men- 
tioned, though they professed allegiance to the nominal king. 

Rama Raja’s dealings ivith the Mussalmans. — Rama Raja did much 
to repair the blunders of Achyuta and rehabilitate the prestige of 
Vijayanagar. His favourite method seems to have been to play off 
one of the Muhammadan Irings against another so as to keep them from 
uniting. In 1557, the Bijapur king went in person to Vijayanagar 
with the hope of establishing a lasting friendship with Rama Raja, but 
the latter treated him with such scant respect that the effect of the visit 
was rather to estrange the two than bring them together. In the 
next year, however, they combined against the king of Ahmadnagar 
and between them ravaged the whole of his dominions. “ The infidels 
of Vijayanagar,” sa 3 ^s Ferishta, “left no cruelty mrpractised. ' They 
.insulted the honom- of the Mussalman women, destroyed the mosques. 
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and did jiol-, ovnn rospcot the sacred Koran.’’ TJieir behaviour in- 
unated tlieir friends no lo.ss fclmn llieir enemies and made one more item 
JM file loa» aeeonnf, vhiidi llm Mnliammadans already had against them. 
Bhorfly affervards .Ahmarlnagar ami Golkomh combined to attack 
Ibjapiir, vbese king again applied to Ib'ima Kaja lor help. A battle 
ensued bnf, tlie Golkonda king rieserfe.d Ahmadnagar, who was then 
dii\en bj fhe fhrec allies into his capital. The Hindus again com- 
mitted all manner of excess, ‘‘ burning and razing buildings,” says 
herishtn, 'putting up tiieir horses in the mosejue and performing their 
idolat rous worship in t he holy places ]?ama Raja’s behaviour to the 
Alussalmans was more insufferable than ever. " Looking on the Islam 
Sultans as of little consequence, he refused proper honours to their 


ambassadors. \Vhen he admitted them to his presence, he did not 
.suffer tJiom to sd-, and treated tlicm with the most contemptuous 
reserve and hanghtine.ss. He made them attend when in public in 
his (rain on foot, not allowing them to mount until he gave orders,” 
He moreo^'er despalclied large armie.s to the frontiers of Golkonda and 
Hijiipur. 

The Muhainmnddm combine against Vijuganagar . — The illuham- 
inadan kings cmdd at length no longer brook his arrogance and sinking 
their o^ni animosities they formed “ a general league of the faithful 
against him.” On Christmas Day 156'!, they began their united 
advance southward and halted near the town and fortress of Tahkota, 
25 miles north of the Kistna river. Rama Raja de.spatched his brother 
Tirumala with 20,000 horse, 100,000 foot and 500 elephants to block 
tlie passage of the river, then sent off his other brother Venkatadri 
with another large force, and finally marched in person to the point of • 
attack with the whole remaining power of the Vijayanagar empire. 
His total force is said to have numbered 600,000 foot and 100,000 horse. 
The Hindus had fortified their side of the ford opposite the enemy’s 
camp,' but the latter drew them off by pretending to attempt anotbra 
passage, and then retuniiiig suddenly to the original ford crossed it- 
unopposed. They then marched south towards Rama Raja’s camp. 

T/m hattle of Talilcdia, A. D. 1505,— On the 2.Srd .lanuaH’ 3-56.5 the 
gi-eat battle of TalikSf a^ (a.s it wms called), one of the mo.st decisive battles 
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in all South Indian history, was fought.. All tho available forces on 
either side took part in it. Rama. Raja, though over ninety years of 
age, commanded the Ahjayanagar centre and his brothers Tirnmala. 
and Venkatadri led, resjiccl.ivcly, the left and right divisions. Tho 
Muhammadans awaited tho at.fack with their artillery in the centre, 
opposite Rama Raja’s division. This consisted of six hundred pieces 
of ordnance disjiosed in three lines, the hea,vy artillery in front, then t he 
smaller pieces, and in the rear light swivel guns. i\Iasking all these 
wore two thousand archers, ’.riiese lattnr kept up a heavy fire as the 
enemy advanced and then falling rajudly back allowed the massed 
batteries to open fire, fi’heir effect was murderous and decisive, and 
the Hindus retreated in disorder. On the flanks they had, however, 
been more successful and had driven back the i^lussalmans, and the 
centre rallied for a charge upon the guns. At. first tluar oTislanght seem- 
ed to prevail, but the j\russnlmans’ heavy guns, loaded with bags of 
copper coin, were fired into them .at. close quarters, 5,000 of them fell 
.and the Jlu.ssalman cavalry ch.arged through the intervals of the guns 
.and cut their way sti'.aight through the disorganized masses of the cnem}' 
right up to where Rama Raja w.a.s posted. 

Rama. Raja had ,at fir.st superintended operations from a litter. 
L.atcr, thiidving to encourage his men, he so.at.ed himself on a " rich 
throne set with jewels, under a canopy of crimson velvet embroidered 
with gold and adorned with fringes of ]ie.arls,” from whence he distri- 
buted money, gold and jewels to those of his followers who acquitted 
themselves well. Later again, he returned to his litter .and it was at 
this moment that the i\Iussalm.ans’ c.avalry charged up to his position. 
One of the enemy’s elephants stampeded tow.ards him, his bearers dropp- 
ed him and fled, and before he could mount a horse he was talcen jn'isoncr. 
He was teken before the king of Ahmadnagar, who immediately had 
his head cut off and raised on a long spear so that the Hindu troops 
might see it. 

This disaster carased an instant p.anic among the Vijayanagar forces 
and they broke and fled. “ They were pursued,” says Rerishta, “ by 
the allies with such successful slaughter that the river which ran ne.'ir 
the field was dyed red with their bipod. It is computed on tho liest 
.authorities that above 100,000 infidels were slain in fight and during the 
pursuit. ” 
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leir panic was so great tliat tliey made no attempt to rally on a 
lesli position or even to defend tlie lulls and approaolies round about 
tlieir capital. Venkatadri bad been slain and of tlie three brotliers 
Tirmnala alone remained. He hastily returned to Vijayanagar and fled 
thence with the puppet king Sadasiva to the hill fort of Pennlmnda in 
the Anantapiu- district, taking with him a few followers and a convoy 
of 550 elephants laden with treasui-e in gold, diamonds and precious 
stones valued at more tlian 100 millions sterling and also the state insig- 
nia and the celelirated jewelled throne. 

Deserted by their king and the commandant of their troojis, the 
people of the capital made no effort to defend themselves and the veiy 
next day the city was looted b}’’ hordes of wandering gipsies — Lambadis 
and .the like. On the third day the victorious Muhammadans arrived 
and for five months “ with fii’e and sword, with crowbars and axes,” 
to quote Mr. Sewell, “A Forgotten Emjnre” j)- 208, “they carried 
on day after day their work of destruction. Never perhaps in the his- 
tory of the world has such havoc been wrought, and wrought so sudden- 
ly, on so splendid a city ; teeming with a wealthy and industrious popu- 
lation in the full plenitude of prosperity one daj", and o]i the next seized, 
jjillaged, and reduced to ruins, amid scenes of savage massacre and 
horrors beggaring description.” 

Two years later, Caesaro Federici, an Itahan traveller, visited the 
place and \vrote of it that “ the houses stand still but emptie, and there 
is dwelling in them nothing, as is reported, but Tygres and other wild 
beasts.” Thus Vijayanagar as a city was blotted out, and has never 
since been inhabited by any biit the few cultivators who still till the 
fields which wind about among its deserted streets and temples. 

On the fall of the capital, anarchy followed throughout the domi- 
nions of the empire. Sadamva and Tirmnala kept iip a certain state 
at Penukonda, but the nobles for the most part threw off' their alle- 
giance to them and proclaimed themselves iadepeudent. 

In 1572 Tirumala deposed Sadasiva and seized the throne for him- 
self. A few years later he was forced to fly to Chandragiri in the Chittoor 
district, and it was there that one of his descendants in 1G39 granted 
to Francis Day the land on which Fort Saint George m hladras now 
stands. The existing representative of the family is the Eaja of Anc- 
gundi, a place in the Nizam’s Dominions nearly opposite to Ilampi. 
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Of all the accoiinla of Yija^’aiiagar in the lioight of its power, that 
of Oominiros Paos, which i\h'. Sewell has given ns in his history of this 
Forgotten Empire,'^ is llie most vivid and ])ictnres(ine. Space will 
not admit of tin' njj^rodiu^tion of his descri])tion here, and to cnrtail it is 
to rnin it. Tln^ reader wlio desires a. picture of the Vijayanagar of those 
days shovdd peruse Pans' story as it stands in Mr. Sewell’s work. 


PELICUON. 

Joinii ^)}}. — From the architectural style of a few of the smaller stomi 
temples situated on Tlemakutam, the hill immediately to the south 
of the great Pam])apati temple, at llampi Is(!e. the iMapj. it would a]ipear 
that the Jains were in oc(,-u])iilion of this site long before the founding of 
Vijayanagar by the Hindus in the fourteenth <-entury. We also learn 
from the inscriptions, as already mentioned above, that- in the reign of 
Bukka. Baya, as early as PIGS, the king brought about- a reconciliation 
between the dains and the Vaishnavas, as the latter had been persecut- 
ing the former. The fact that thdclca Hava ordained that *’ tlu'y should 
each pursue their own religious ])raelices with e(juat freedom,” tends to 
show that the daius at'- that ])c.riod were, an important and influential 
community. The ruins of their temples at- Hampi and also those scatter- 
ed throughout the Btdiary district .show how wid('ly the daina faith 
must former!}' have prevailed. Even to-day, .a. few dains occur in the 
di, strict but their numbers arc V(‘ry small and their infhu'uce ujion the 
religious life of the district is now a. negligible (juantitv. A descrip- 
tion of the Jain temple.s at Hampi will be found in J^trf II. 

Hinduism . — The olde.st and most sacred Hindu temple, at llam])i 
is the Pampapati temple already mentioned above. In erecting Hindu 
temples in early times, it was not an uncommon practice of the. Bifdi- 
mans, when possible, to select a site on, or adjacent to, some former 
sacred spot of the Buddhists or the Jains which had already acquired a 
considerable reputation lor sanctity. It is possible that the Jains liad 
a temple on- this site long before the foundmg of the kingdom of Vija- 
yanagar in 133C, and that they were driven from it by the Hindus wliich 
led to the reconciliation of the two .sects in 1368, mentioned above. 

The Pampapati temple, as it stands to-day, is a collection of build- 
ings erected at different period.^:. The. little shrine to Bhuvane.svari, 
for instance, is built in the Chalukyan style of about the eleventh or 
twelfth century — that is, it belongs to a period anterior to the founding 
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of ^ ijayanagar. We Icnow from the inscriptions that although the Yija- 
yanagar kings bmit iminmerable temples in' honour of the great Hindu 
deities Siva and Ahshnu, the}- retained Virupaksha {a form of Siva) 
as their faraity, or tutelary, god, and it seems ceidain that the first 
temple which they built, or otherwise acquired at Hampi in 1336, was 
dedicated to this particular deity. Even how the Pampapati temple is 
also knomi by the name of Yirupaksha. The word Pampa is usually 
said to have been the ancient and Piiranic name of the river Tunga- 
bhadi'a, on the southern bank of wliich the temple in question stands. 
The local historians, however, favour another version which says that 
Pampa was a daughter of Braluna who was wont to brmg fruit and 
flowers to the holy Rislns who in olden times lived on Hemaloitara. 
Pleased with lier faitliful service they asked her to name a boon in return. 


>Sho replied that she wished to wed Vinlpakslia. Taught by the Hishis, 
she did such penance tliat Virupaksha looked with favom upon lier, 
espoused her, and took the name of Painpapati or lord of Pampa, under 
which, and also imder the name of Virupaksha, he is still worsliqiped 
in tliis temple. 


IWiichever version is preferred, the fact remains that the word 
Pampa has given the idllage and the rains the name by which they 
are now laiowu. For Hampe (as it should properly be spelt) is a coiTup- 
tion of Pampa, the initial P of the old Canarese clianging, as it often 


does, into H. 

Tree ami Serpent Worship . — very popular form of religion, and 
one which prevailed particidarly during the Vijayanagar period, was 
the wor.ship of trees and snakes, and it is possible that Viruiiaksha was 
mainly worshipped in this connection. In his original form, liru- 
pakslia was regarded as tlie Lord of the ISTagas (Serpents), the red king 
wlio ruled over the western quarter. In the old Bnddin’st legends, the 
Hagas are fabled to reside under the Trikuta rocks supporting Voxint 
Merix, and also in the waters of springs, lakes and rivers, watching 
over great treasures, causing rain, certain maladies, and having the 
power of bestowing ofi’spring on women desiring children. It is in tins 
last connection that the worship of the Naga seems to have been most 


popular in earl}’ times and also at the present day. 

It is the Haga or hooded cobra alone that is sacred, and lie is generally 
worshipped ou^tlve Hagnia chavati, or the fourth day of the br^nt 
fortnight in the mouth of Sravana (July— August), when women a. 
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aiul ])Oiir milk over tlic nafjnhih. (snakc-sioRos) nr over nni'.-killH in wkick 
cobras arc believed to reside. Tliis day is reserved as a great festival 
and the nsnal form of serpent worsbi]) at the present day, is the vow 
taken by cbildless wives to instal a nacj<il;al (snake-stone) nfifidpralishlhd 
if tlicy arc blessed with offspring. The ceremony consists in having t he 
figure of a cobra carved U])on a small si one .slab, jdacing it in wat<'r for 
.six months, “ giving it life jirdiidpriilish/d. by reciting vunifrns 
and other ceremonies over it, and then setting it uj) muhn* :i sacred pipal 
or margosa tree, or for preference, under the shade of a ])i])al t ree that 
has been “ married ” to a margosa tree. These two (rce,s arc often 
planted together “married ” as the saying goes —on a raised jdatform 
and worshij)pcd by Bihlnnans and other high castes. 

To wliat extent, if any, the Yijayanagar kings regarded Virri])aksha 
in his original form as Lord of the Nagas, we do not know but sonu'. of 
the existing monuments at Vijayanagar su])ply abundant evidence that 
their womenfolk at least, were mainly Naga worship])ers. These 
women not onlj^ set uj) ndfjahth (snake-.slones) in the tem})les whitdi 
they attended, but they had a regular tv])e of Naga goddess which 
they worshipped. In the north-cast corner of the so-called Underground 
temple, the visitor to Hampi will find a great numboi' of vd;/nhth set 
up there by women who fulfilled their vows to the Naga who was su]i- 
posed to reside in this particular temple [see Fig. 7]. On the vei-andah 
of the Travellers’ Itesthousc at Kamalapur, may he seen a carved stone 


image of a female Naga or NagT [see Fig. 8]. The style of the latter is 
different to the ordinary ndffal'uh. The floi'iated aureola above the 
figure’s head, the two female attendants, and the fact that the Nag! 
is carved on a pWia or pedestal, clearly indicates that it represents an 
image specially designed as an object of worship and not as a more 
ndgaJcal. Tin's image appears to represent a veritable queen mother of 
Nagas, and just the t}q;)e of figiu-e the Hindu sculptor might be expected 
to create if he were called upon to execute an image representing the 
consort of Virupaksha in his original form as Lord of the Nagas. An- 
other image of the same kind, only much inferior in worlcmanship. 
may be seen set up in the village of Kamalapur with the fallen walls of 
the temple that once cnslirmed it clustering about its base [see Fig. 9]. 
No doubt, this little shrine was wrecked by the Muhammadans who 
also appear to have had a hand in mutilating the large Nagi now on the 
verandah of the Travellers’ Resthouse. Tlie latter image was found 
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near tlie Kodanda Eama temple and removed to tlie [Eesthoiisc for 
safefcv. 
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maiiy-lieaded cobra and several other scenes in whicli llie serpent is 
introduced, may be observed carved upon the walls and pillars of many 
of the larger temples at Hampi. 
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The Cull of Vishnu.— lii early times, as the worslnp oH 
and” sold -- aoioos colts, it developed theocc the ,dea of ««f«- 


Rig. 9. — R-gined Nagi Shunei at Kamalapue, 
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(literally ‘ descent ’), i.e., incarnations of a larger or smaller portion oi 
the divine spirit in human or animal form from ago to age in oi’dcr to 
maintain the order of righteousness in the world. 

The incarnations of Vishnu most popular in modern Hinduism ere : 

(1) The Fish, wliicli saved from the deluge Manii, the parent of 

mankind. 

(2) The Tortoise, which stood in the “ Ocean of Milk ” and su])- 

ported on its back Mount I\ra.ndara, with which ilie gods 
and demons churned the ocean and thence drew certain 
mythological treasures. 

(3) The Boar, which destroyed a demon and raised the sub- 

merged earth from tlie sea. 

(d) The Man-lion, which saved the pious yo\ith ITahlada l)y 
slaying his cruel father the demon Hiranyakasijni. 

(5) The Dwarf, who deposed the demon Bali from the dominions 

of the three worlds. 

(6) Farasu-llama, the Brahman liero, wlio destroyed the Mbarrior 

caste. 

(7) llama or Ramachandra. 

. (8) Krishjia. 

(9) Buddha, in order to lure the impious to destruction by the 

sophistries of Buddhism. 

(10) Kalld, an incarnation yet to come, in which Vishnu will 
appear on a white liorsc with a drawn sword, to restore the 
order of righteousness. 

Bculptured representations of all of these incarnations may be seen 
carved upon the gateways and also on the pillars and walls of the temples 
themselves. 

The Legend of Rama. — This myth was one of the many absorbed by 
the conquerhig Vaishnava churcli, and was early made the theme of a 
great epic, the Kamayana, ascribed to the poet Valmihi.^^ The Rdma- 
yaiia narrates the birth of Kama or Kamachandra (embodying half the • 
divine essence), and of his half-brothers, Bharata, Lakshmana, and 
Satruglma, all of them sons of King Dasaratha of Ayodhya (near the 
modern Kaizabad) ; how in his early youth Kama bent the ponderous 


* The nucleus of the poem was composed about 500 B.O., but it has been later recast 
and expanded. 
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bow ot King ,Tu,ud-a of Viael.a (IftWIa), .and ,vou as prise Ja, .aka’s 

r” f nt ty >- M-r, 

<h di, ivjlrl, S^Ui and Lakdimana in tlie forest, wJience Sita was carried 
0(1 by the doniort Icing Havana to LanJea (Ceylon); how Hama, aided 
by the Jiosts of tlie monkey-Idiig, invaded Lanka, destroyed Havana 
ond Jnsju-niies and brought back Sita to Ajmdhya, where he was crown- 
ed as king ; ]iow .Itama, moved by foolish gossip of his people, sent 
Siia a^vay to tlie licrniitagc of Valmllci, where she bore his two, sons 
Knsa and Lava. ; and how at length after reunion they were raised to 
> lioavcu. Ihe story is truly epic, and has- an immense influence over the 
h( .11 ts of India, as indeed it deserves. It is read in some version in every 
village, and it has been made espcci.ally the Bible of the Hindi-speaking 
world by the noble poem of Tnlsi Das (sixteenth ceutmy). 


TJie Hamayana is responsible for most of the beautiful bas-relief 
sculpture .adorning the walls and pillars of the big Yaishnava temples 
at. Hampi. In the Haziir.a Hamacliandra temple, the visitor to Hampi 
^Yi!l And all the leading incidents in this gre.at epic illustrated in stone. 

The Legends of Kfishia. — These are no less important in Yaislyiava 
worsliip than the story of Hama. The cliief literary sources are the 
Mahdhhdmia with its appendix the Harivanisa, the Pancharatra, and 
the ]3hagavata Purana. 


The Mahdbharata is a gigantic collection which began about 500 
B.C., as an epic poem commemorating the Avars of the Bharatas (for 
Avhom aftei-Avaixls the Pdndavas A\^ere substituted) and the Kauravas ; 
but this original form has been recast and expanded by additions of 
almost every coiiceiAuable land of matter. In the older parts of the 
poem Krishna figui-es simply as a demi-god and king ; but in the later 
portions lie is represented as the fidl incarnation of Vishnu, especially 
ill the Bhagavad-gita, the most powerful and popular exposition of this 


aspect of the cult. 

According to the legend, Krishiia (so called from his black or blue 
skin) was born as the son of Yasudeva, and ivas saved from the murder- 
ons hands of Kaihsa, king of Mathura, by his father, who gave him 
into the charge of the herdsman, Nanda. Krishna spent his cluldhooc 
and youth as a shepherd in Vraja (in Muttra district) about Vrinda- 
vana; and around this period of his life, especially arouud his amoius 
with Radha and the GopJs or herds-womeu, a cycle of brilliant y se 
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ORs iiiytlis luis gathoTcd, wliich soom hardly Iciunvifin t.lio iMidifddiaratn. ; 
tlio most popular record of them is the J3]irigavai.a. rurana.. 

Like the Ihlmayana, the Mahabharala lias greatly inlluenced the 
ornamcntotioii of the temples at IJampi. Krishna as a lioy ])layiiig on 
his flute ; Krishna killing a huge serpent by crushing its head with his 
heel ; the .same god stealing the butter ; also Ivrishna stealing t he elothe.s 
of the Gopis while they were bathing ami a host of other scenes fium t he 
legends of this popular deity, will be found in great numbers- carved 
upon the walls and pillars of the larger tinnples. 


The Cult of Siva . — While Vishnu is the Preserver, the loving guardian 
of all his creatures amidst the ceaseless change of cosmic life, tSiva, 
the Itudra of the Vedas, represents the earliest and universal imiires- 
sion of Nature upon men — the impression of endless and pitiless change. 
Ho is the destroyer and rebuilder of various forms of life ; he has charge 
of the whole circle of animated creation, the incessant round of birth 
and death in which all Natme eternally revolves, 1 1 is attributes arc 
indicated by symbols emblematic of deat h and of men’s desire ; he 
presides over the ebb and flow of sentient e.viste.nce, in Siva we have 
the condensation of the two jirimordial agencies, the striving to live and 
the forces that kill; He exhibits l>y iinagi's, emblems, and allegorical 
carvings the whole course and revolution of Nature, the inexorable law 
of the alternate triumph of life and death, t^iva. (gracious one) or 
Mahadeva (great god) is in essence the same as the \'edie Rudra — the 
god of the wild mountains. Fierce and teri-ible, he dwells with his 
bride Parvatl in the heart of HiimHaya, attended by goblin bands, 
often amidst wild revelry. To symbolize the reproductive changes in 
Nature, he has for token the lin(/a [see Fig. 10], or male organ of genera- 
tion ; and as lord of the spirits of the dead ho haunts graveyards wearing 
garlands of serpents and a necklace of skulls. In a somewhat milder 
aspect, he appears as a or ascetic saint buried in millennial reverie, 
typical of the Hindu ascetics who seek by mo rtih cations and abstraction 
of thought to attain supernatural powers and final union of the soul 
with the Absolute Spirit. 

But horror and even grotesqueness of representation do not prevent 
an Indian god from winning intense personal love and devotion from his 
worshippers. As Vishnu in his liideous .form of Naraswiha (the Man- 
lion incarnation), so Siva in all his legendary ugliness — naked, blue of 
thi-oat and red of skin, or livid white three-eyed, besmeared with ashes 
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of cowclnng — is oiton invested by devout find refined imaginations with 
attributes of sn]n-cme. sweetness a.nd love. 

Sail, or ]Vi(hni Burmoi). — The group of sad memorials, shoNvn in 
Fig. 11, are situated on tlie western sidi; of tlio main i-oad l;o llampi 
and outside the small temple of Uddana Virabha.dra close t.o Kiishua- 
puram. 

Tlie ])ractico of sad, or the burning of a widow with the diiad ])ody 
of her husband, was a. recognized institution in India at all periods, 
but it seems to have been more actively revived in the fourl,(!en1h ccntuiy 
under the A^ijayanagar Icings than at any other period. The memorials 
of sn(7 which was entered on with perfect readiness, as duty-bound in 
honour, arc found in all parts. They arc particularly numerous in 
Alysorc and the Afadras Ib-esidcncy. .As a rule, a sculjrtured I’cpresen- 
tation of the widow dr widows who committ('d sa/7 is carved on the stone 
memorial to the dead Imsband in the manner .shown liere in l^ig. ]]. 
This typo of memorial is gencrall)'' known as a. vlrakal or hero-.stone, and 
in Southern India, they appear to have been set up chiefly in honour of 
feudal chiefs and noldos of the AHjayanagar empire wlio were slain in 
battle or killed in sonre hunting expedition. Some of these memorials, 
however, were set up mainl}* in honour of those who committed satl, 
and these are known as maslihtl, that is malm-saii-hal ^ or great md- 
stonc, and arc generally sculptured with a pointed pillar or ])Ost;, finm 
which projects a woman's right arm, bent upwards at the elbow. The 
hand is raised, with fingers erect, and a lime-fruit is usually shown 
placed between the thumb and forefinger. This is wh.at is alluded to 
in the old inscriptions, where women arc said to “ have given arm and 
hand.” Some of those memorials are accompanied with elaborate 
inscriptions. Unfoitunatcly, the few vJraknls at Hampi are not in- 
scrilied but we may feel cpiite sure that they were erected in honour of 
persons of rank and distinction. In the lower panels, wc have a crude 
sculptured representation of the departed hero, with hand raised in 
prayer, accompanied by tlie wife or \Yivcs who committed satl on his 
death. The female figures are depicted with the right arm and hand 
raised in the manner related above. In the upper panel is a representa- 
tion of a linrja on its yoni pedestal and a figure of the bull Nandi, denot- 
ing that the departed hero was a worshipper of f^iva. In the upper 
panel of one vlraJcal, the husband and wife are depicted seated together 
before the peculiar emblems of the Saivite faith. Whilst in another 
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vTraM l\ero is sl\owi\ innlcing ofTcrings of garlands of '(lo\v(!rs to tlu' 
liftga. Above, ibo topmost panel arc iisuall}' carved rcpi'csentations of 
the sun and moon, denoting that the iesliimniy of the si, one will last 
for ever. The so?,7 niemorial, illustrated in Fig. l‘J, is siUnited in front 
of tlic socalled Jaiua. temple on the bank of the river, halfway between 
Harapi and tho Vitthala temple. The lower panel ]-cprescnts the hero 
and bis two wives who committed sail otr his death. To the left is the 
hero’s elephant in charge of an attendant. This appears to have been 
inchidcd by the seulptor merely to show that tho hero was a person of 
rank, in the same manner as they often portray a horse; or an nml)rella 
of state. In the top panel, the hero and Ins two wives are shown as 
having arrived in Yishnn’s abode of bliss and stand before the sacred 
conch (shell) and chalcram (wheel or disens), emblems of Vishnn which 
are shown as being adored by Hanuman and Garnda (vehicle of Vishnn) 
respectively. 

The following interesting account of .‘^ail as performed in Vijayanagar 
in the sixteenth century is taken from the Chronicle of Feriiao Nnni/.,’’ 
published ill j\Ir. Sewell’s “ Forgotton Empire The women have 
the custom of burning themselves when their husbands die, and hold 
it an honour to do so. When, therefore, their husbands die they mourn 
with their relations and those of their hu.sbands, but they hold that 
the wife who weeps be 3 mnd measure has no desire to go in search of her 
husband ; and the mourning finished, their relations speak to them 
advising them to burn themselves and not to dishonour their generation. 
After that, it is said, they place the dead man on a bed with a canopy 
of -branches and covered with flowers and they jnit the woman on tho 
back of a worthless horse, and she goes after them with manj'- jewels 
on her, and covered with roses ; she carries a mirror in her hand and 
in the other a branch of flowers, and (she goes accompanied by) many 
kinds of music, and his relations (go with her) with much pleasiu’e. 
A man goes also playing on a small drum and he sings songs to her telling 
her that she is going to join her husband and .she answers also in singmg 
that so she will do. As soon as she arrives at the place where they 
are always burned she waits with the musicians till her husband is brnhed, 
whose body they place in a very large pit that has been made, ready 
for it, covered with much firewood. Before they light the fire his mother 
(son ?) or nearest relative takes a vessel of water on the head and a 
fire-brand in the hand, and goes three times round the pit, and at each 
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ilie fnv is. and tlion niotuds tm .^oiuc whirli ar<> iiiiulr liiiiii up by 
the pit. Ib'fovo (hey do this (hoy yo u]) throo (inics round (ho firo, 
a\id thou she u\<uuits llio s1o])s iiiul liokl.s iu front of hor a uui(. lluif. 
provouls hor from .‘•ooiny tlu* Hro. They ihrow into (ho firo a <’Io!li 
coutaiuiuii ri('o, and auotlu'r iu wdiioh (hoy o.atry bo.tol loavo.*^, aiul hor 
comb and mirror with whicdi sho. adonual lu'r.-:olf. aayiny tliat. all (hoso 
arc needed to adorn hor.^elf by her hu.'^baud s .side, hinally .^ho takes 
leave of all. and put.s a ])ot of oil tm lior lu'ad, and rast.s her.'^olf into (he 
lire, with such oouraue that, it is a. thiuy of woinlor ; and as soon .as she 
throws herself in. the relativi'S are ready with liri'wood and (juiekdy cover 
hor with it. and .after this is «lone they all raise loud lamentations. ^\ hen 
a captain dies, however many wives he has they .all hum them.selves, 
and when the KitiL' dies they <lo the same.” 'I’li*' ahove ih'seriptitm of 
a s(i(l is .‘^o jxrajthie (hat we may feel tpiit** sure that Nuidx, actually 
wit ue.ssed one of these yhast ly jua formattces. 


Tito .spot whore tiiesf! orematious took place was iu all prohahility, 
at Nimhrtjturam close to Talnriiiattu f.see (lit! Map] where tliere. is a lari'C 
cinder mound covered over with rank vo.iietatiou and trees of cousider- 
ahln age. This juonud is eomposod of alternate hiyers of slag-like eindttrfi 
and ashy earth mixed with small fragments of I'aleined botte. attd there 
is no doidit that it rejm'.sents the remain.s of (jiose slain in battle, or 
else the recognized sail ground of the old city. It. will be noticed that 
Nuiiiz states “ at the jtlaco where they are always htirnedd’ thn.s indi- 
cating a .spot specially set aside for this purpose. Ho akso informs us 
that the widow went to t.hc sad ground on horseback, so we may presume 
that the sail toolc place a mile or two outside the city. The local expla- 
nation of the presence of this great mound of cinder.s at Nimbapuram, 
is that it, represents tlic cremated remains of the great Vfdi wlio was 
slain by Hama as related above and the mound is regarded as sacred 
in consequence. 


The doctrine of transmigration of souls and the custom of cremating 
the dead and casting the ashes on the waters of a sacred river or tank 
did not encourage tomb building. The Muhammadans on the other 
hand, who made tomb building such a special feature of their religion, 
have left us a few monuments of this kind outside the city hut they 
are not of much architectural importance. The be.st examples are at 
Kadirampnram and arc illustrated in Fig. GO, 
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Tuldpurushaddna Ceremony . — Situated at a short distance to the 
Routli-west of the Vitthala temple [see the Map] is the curious monu-' 
ment illustrated in Fig. 13. It has been named the “ King’s Balance ” 
for- the sake of brevity and convenience, but its correct name is the 
Tuldpumsliaddna Monument, that is, the monument on which-the kings 
on certain special occasions, such as a coronation, the day of a lunar 
or solar eclipse, a new-moon, or New Year’s Day, performed the quaint 
religious ceremony of having themselves weighed against their own 
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weiglit ill gold or precious stones wliicli were {ifterwnrds distributed 
among the Brabmans. 

Supported on two lofty granite pillars of elegant appearance, is a 
massive stone beam or transom designed like the waggon-headed roofs 
of the temple gateways or gdpuranis. On the underside of the transom 
are carved tliree stone rings for the support of the large pair of scales, 
wliich were fixed to the beam whenever the ceremony was performed. 
The monument faces the east, and, on this side, the base of one of the 
stone pillars is ornamented with a crude sculptural representation of a 
king and his two wives. Early Indian and Sinhalese kings followed 
tliis strange custom on their coronation, and the Vijayanagar sovereigns, 
too, as we learn from some of their inscriptions, made this gift in accord- 
ance with the rules laid down in the sdstras. One uiscription records 
that, after the capture of the famous Hill Eort at Kondavidu in the 
Guntur district on the 23rd dime 1515 A.D., Krishna Raya, the greatest 
of all the Vijayanagar sovereigns, in the same year, accompanied by 
his two wives, Chimiadevi-Amma and Tixumaladevi-Amma [see Fig. 
14] who appear to have accompanied him dui’ing his military campaigns 
visited the temple of Amaresvara near Dharanikota (the historic Dha- 
nyakataka), bestowed there the munificent gifts known as Tuldpu%us1ia ■ 
ddna, Rainadhanu, and Saptasdgara and presented some villages to the 
temple. {A. S. R., 1908-09, p. 178.) In all probabihty, the sculptured 
representation of a king and his two queens carved on the base of the 
pillar mentioned above, is intended to represent Krishna Raya and his 
two wives referred to in the inscription. Achyuta-Raya (A.D. 1530 — 
1642), who succeeded Krishna Raya was most profuse in bis gifts to 
temples and Brahmans. One inscription,' which is registered in the 
Annual Report of the Assistant Superintendent for Epigraphy, (1899- 
1900, p. 29) records that on one occasion when Achyuta Raya performed 
the Tuldpurushaddna ceremony, he “ weighed himself against pearls.” 

In the Ddnasdgara, an early work of about the tsleventh century 
of the Christian era, it is stated “ that the ceremony of Tuldpurusha- 
. ddna must be performed on auspicious occasions such as the day of 
equinox, solstices,, the end or beginning of a yuga, the day of a hmar 
or solar eclipse, sanhrdnti, or new-moon.” The places for the ceremony, 
according to the same authority, “ must be sacred places of pilgrimage, 
a temple, a garden, a cow-pen, a house, a forest, or the neighbourhood 
of a river’s bank, The images of Brahma, Siva and Achyuta {Vishnu) 
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must be worsbippcd. A golden figure representing Vasiidova must be 
placed in tbe centre of the beam. Four Brabmans, versed severally in 
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j)itiate tlio lords of tlie eiglit regions, tlie Lokapalas. Tire donor must 
put on all Iris ornaments, hold liis sword and wear his armour, and sit 
in the scale looking peacefully at the image of Vasudeva. After the 
weighing is over the gold coins are to he distributed among Brahmans.” 
For, as the same authority states, “ a wise man must not keep in his 
house the money thus allotted, for a long. time. He who weighs against 
his own person in gold and distributes it among Brahmans wiU extricate 
his forefathers from ten generations (past and present) and from all 
misery.” 

A few years ago, the late^Maharaja of Travancore performed the 
TuldpurusJiaddna ceremony ; so this quaint old custom still survives 
in some parts of India, and no doubt the Brahmans would feel sorry 
to see a custom so advantageous to themselves disappear. 
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PART II: 

THE BUILDINGS DESCRIBED. 


FORTIFICATION'S AND IRRIGATION WORKS. 


With the exception of their vast extent, their massive construction 
and the ingenuity with wiiich the natural advantages of the country 
have been utilized, the fortifications present few points of interest. 
With the perennial Tungabhadra, unfordable for many miles, on its 
northern boundary and the almost imclimb'able rocky hills, linked to- 
gether by these long lines of massive walls on its other sides, the city 
was a place of great strength in the then conditions of warfare. 

Gateways. — The gateways in the walls are mostly small openings ' 
spanned by stone lintels supported from below by corbels in the lusual 
Hindu style of construction, but one or two of them are more ornanieiital. 
The road which leads north-wards to the "^^itthala temple 2 iasses under 
one of these latter [see Fig. 15]. The remains of the brick and plaster 
turret above this gateway are built in the Indo-Saracenic style, while 
the lower portion is constructed of stone in the usual Hindu manner. 
In all probability, the gateway was repaired or improved by some of the 
Muhammadan soldiers serving as mercenaries under the "^^ijayanagur 
kings. Another example of a gateway built in this same style is the 
handsome domed building illustrated in Fig. 1G.‘ It is situated at. n 
distance of about half a mile to the north-east of the Pattribhirauiu 


temple surrounded by ruined fortifications. It faces the east and 
to have been one of the main entrances on this side of the city, tin 


the inner side of the gatewaj’^ is a small guard-room containing a him; 
image of the monlccy deity Hanuman. Between this gateway and the 
Gdnigilli Jama temple on the Kampli road, .situated about four hiuidrcd 
yards to the south-east of the latter, is Bhhna’s gateway, .so called bocaiuc 
it contains a large well-carved bas-relief image of Bliima. It also cf^llt;u■n^ 
a large inscribed memorial pillar of some kind, but unfortun.'itely, ihc 
inscription is no longer legible. It is a handsonio gat(?way a- 
be seen in Fig. 17, and the only one e.visting built in tins partu'jnnr 
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style. It is xn-ovided witli a sallyiiort aad ])rolccted at the sides wltli 
massive walls and is the most strongly fortified entrance existing at 
Yijayanagar. 



Fig. 15. — Gateway on the Talarigattu Roag. 


Originally, the different lines of fortiffcations extended as far as 
Hospet. Paes describing the entrance into the city from this end, 
says it was “ a very strong city fortified with walls and towers, and 
the gates at the entrance very strong, with towers at the gates ; these 
walls are not like those of other cities, but are made of very strong 
masonry such as would be found in few other parts, and inside very 
beautiful rows of buildings made after their manner with flat roofs.” 



[ Ail traces of tliese walls at Hospet have disappeared. In the 1866 
famine workers on relief were employed in throwing down much of the 
fort wall into the moat which then surrounded it, this latter having 
become a receptacle for all lands of unsavoury rubbish. 

Irrigation Worlcs. — All the early travellers, who visited Vijayanagar 
before its fall, were struck with astonishment at the wonderful irrigation 
system that prevailed throughout the city. Thus Nuniz relates : 

“ This King (Krishna Eaya) also made in his time a lake for water 


3?ig. 16.— Domed Gateway 
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FOUTIFICATIONS AND lUFIUATlON WOFKS 



wliicli lies between two very lofty bills. But since be bad no means 
in tbe country for making it, nor any one who could do it, be sent to 
Goa to ask tbe Governor to send some Portuguese masons, and tlie 
Governor sent Mm Joao della Ponte a great worker in stone, to whom 
tbe King told bow be wanted tbe tank built. Tbougb it seemed to this 


Fig, 17. — ^BhIma’s Gateway, 
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man impossiljlo to be made, novertlicicss io told the Eng be would 
1 0 It and asked Imn to liave lime prepared, at wliicli tie Eng Whed 
nmoi, for m Ins country wion they build a bouse they do not under- 
Stolid how to use lime. The King commanded to throw down quantities 
of stone and cast down many gi-eat rocks into the valley, but every- 
tliing fell to pieces, so that all the work done in the day was destroyed 
each mglit and tlie King amazed at this, sent to call his ^vise men and 
sorcerers and asked them what they thouglit of this thing. They told 
him tJiat his idols wore not pleased with this work, it being so great 
and be giving them nothing, and that unless he spilled there the blood 
of men or women or buffaloes the work would never be finished. So 
the King sent to bring Iiitber all the men who were liis prisoners, and 
wlio deserved death, and ordered tliem there to bo belieaded ; and with 
this the work advanced. He made a banlc across the middle of the 
vallc}* so lofty and wide tliat it was a crossbow-shot in .breadth and 


length, and had large openings (sluices) ; and below it he put pipes by 
which the water escaped, and when they wish so' to do they close these, 
IB}'' means of this water they made mau}' improvements in the city, 
and inan}' channels by which they irrigated rice-fields and gardens, and 
in order that they jnight improve their lands he gave the people the 
lands which are irrigated by this water free for nine years, until they 
had made their improvements, so that the revenue already amounts to 
20,000 pardaos. 

Above this tank is a very large ridge all enclosed, and in the middle 
some very strong gates with two towers, one on one side and one on the 
other ; and within are always posted 1,000 men on guard. For through 
this gate all tilings must enter that come into the two cities, since in 
order to enter the city of Bisnaga (Vijayanagar) there is no other road 
but this, aU other roads' meeting tbere.^’ Mr. Sewell commenting on 
the probable position of this tank states {“ A Forgotten Empire^ PP- 

IQ2 63.) '' Both Paes and Nuniz mention this lake, and as the former 

actually saw it imder construction it may have been begun in A.D. 
1520. I think that this is the large lake, now dry to be seen at the north- 
western mouth of the valley entering into the Sandur bills south-west 
of Hospet, the huge banlc of which has been utilized for the conveyance 
of the high-road from' Hospet to the southern taluks. If so, the fac 
of its original failure is interesting to us, because for many yeais pas 
this vast work has been enthely useless. The description given by 
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Nuiiiz accords witli the position of this tank, which was doubtless in- 
tended partly for irrigation purposes, and partly for the supply of water 
to the ‘ new city,’ Nagalapur,* the King’s • favourite residence, now 
known as Nagenahalli near Hospet. The chronicler mentions the 
existence of lofty ridges on each side, strong gates and towers guarding 
the entrance, and states that this was the principal approach to the 
capital from the south ; all which data coincide with the position of 
the tank and road in question. It is through these gates that the Por- 
tuguese -travellers entered Vijayanagar. This view is supported by the 
account given by Paes. Writing 'of the approach to Vijayanagar from 
the western coast, and describing the ‘ first range,’ i.e., the first that 
is seen on passing upwards from the plains, he states that in these hills 
was the principal entrance from that side. He alludes to the gates 
and wall, and the city, Hagalapur, constructed by King Krishna. 
Then he writes ‘ the King made a tank there,’ i.e., close to 
Hospet, at the mouth of two hills, and in order to do this, ‘ broke down 
a hill.’ He saw innumerable people at work on the tank. He con- 
firms the story of Kuniz as to the sixty human beings ofiered m sacrifice 
to ensure the security of the dam. Both writers are therefore describ- 
ing the same tank, and taking the chronicles together, I can have no 
doubt as to the soundness of my identification.” 

Whether this same tank which furnished the water-supply to Nagala- 
pur also supplied the city of Vijayanagar, is not clear from the descrip- 
tions given by Paes and Nuniz. If such was the case, then the mean 
water level of the tank in question must have been at a very considerable 
elevation above the plains in order to supply the stone aqueduct and 
existing water channels situated on the high ground near the Throne 
Platform. , The water channels irrigating the low-lving cultivated 
lands on the northern side of the city, derive their supply from a channe} 
fed by the Tungabhadra river. 


The Stone Aqueduct . — The lofty position of the sto' 
shown in Pig. 18, suggests that the water-Hinmlr ro rhe Ty: 
citadel was derived from some tank .eituar-et in rh- hfzh- 
north-east of the city, but no such tsrl: e~rw cr 
probabihty, the water was obtained rrrm .n — ~ * 


-c aqueduct. 
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tlie usual Indian fasLion hy means of large Icatlioi-buckels v;ork.d i.v 
bullocks, the water being poured into a main diannel connecicd wiiii 
branch pipes. The existing remains of the stone clianncl and earthen- 
ware pipes show clearly enough, that the cliief object of this particnhu- 
irrigation scheme was for the supply of water to the few small ta.nks, 
baths and stone troughs connected with the buildings in the citadel 
Ko attempt was made to supply the whole city with running water 
from this side of the site. The northern side of the citr was. and still 
IS, provided with a contmual flow of water caiTied by the Tunt/ln irriga- 
tion channel, but at no period could the citadel have obtained its water- 
siipply direct from the river owing to its greater elevation aliovo th(', 
latter. The amount of water required to till tlie tanks and baths be- 
longing to the tStatc Apartments would no doubt be large, hnt not 
sufficiently so, to make the suppl}’ b)’' wells and mannal labour impossible, 
especially in a city where the cost of labour would not ho considered 
so far as the King and liis lioiisehold were concerned. Stone aqnedni b; • 
similar in all respects to the one shown in Fig. 18, connected wifli wells 
and used for irrigation purposes, may still ho seen in working order in 
a few places in the Madras Presidency. It is probable that tltc water* 
supply to the citadel was obtained by tin's inenns and not b}' water 
carried in channels or pipes from the tank described by Pacs and Xutu:c 
which was situated at a distance of at least ten miles from the citadil. 

If one follows the .stone aqueduct near the Tin-one Plat form in an easterly 
direction, it will he found to lead straiglit up to the cuelosure wail of 
the citadel on this side. Here, will he found a double line of enclosure 
walls, separated by a deep roadway about 10 yards in width. App-* 
rentlv the aqueduct was carried over the.se two walls as it is continued 
on the other side and runs due cast in the direction of the ('hmaire.* 
sekhara temple. At this point, one line of the channel appears to niu 
towards the. Zanann Encio.snre and also to the Octagourd Jhth fo 
north-ca.st, and the other runs parallel to the western em-lo-ur.- ual| .a' 
the (;handra.k-khara temple and ti.cnce toa.snudi rui.i-d .■-qu.-we rnre<-.-;r^v 
f.owor which stand.s half-way Iwtween this i-onpi.- manh- 
Jhitli. From Mils tower, the channel led to the Mu.-rn - Jhtn. h> I? - 
south of this tower, standing alongside of the nud to fl:uu|d can ov r* 
limking tlic ramparts, is a huge monml of vAtih uad ruuw i 
evidentlv i Iw remains of a lofty platform, or a.n inrl.-m d n-cvg, ccew.i ■- 
on M.is mound and faring the south, a large tnavcuy 
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e seen m the field just below the ramparts and within fifty yards of the 
moimd. In all probability, the water was raised from this well and 
carried by a channel to a small tank or cistern at the foot of the ramparts 
immediately below tJie mound above. It was then apparently raised 
to the level of the ramp by the usual means of leather-buckets worked 
by bullocks and thence carried across the road by an aqueduct to a 
masonry built cistern located on the top of the tower opposite. At 
this point, the water was apparently allowed to descend by means of a 
closed channel or pipes, into the two main channels mentioned above. 

No wells could have been sunk on the high ground to the north 
of the Queen’s Bath, as the gromid there is nothing but sheet rook below 
the surface. It was no doubt the presence of the liigher level at tliis 
particular spot which necessitated the channel supplying the citadel 
being led^ along the lower ground outside the Chandras'ekhara temple 
so as to avoid this rising ground. Providing the platform on the ram- 
parts and the water-tower were of sufficient elevation, there would have 
been no difficulty in carr 3 dng a supply of water by means of a closed 
channel into the citadel in the manner suggested above. 

Large Stone Trough . — This great trough stands in the ' enclosiue in 
front of the large ruined basement of the Kmg’s Audience Hall which 
faces the north. This open space appears to have been the comtyard 
in which those desiring an audience with the King waited for an inter- 
view. The stone trough would be necessary for the supply of water 
to the horses and elephants belonging to ambassadors, nobles and others, 
seeking an audience with the King. It is carved out of a single block 
of granite measuring 41i feet in length, 3 feet in width, and 2 feet 9 
inches in thickness. It is provided with a small di-ainage hole at one 
end for flushing out purposes. Fig. 19 gives one a good idea of its vast 


moportions. 

The Queen's Bath.— This is a square building in the Indo-Saracenic 
;tyle of architecture and is one of the first buildings the visitor meets 
vith on approaching the buildings in the citadel from Kamalapur. 
lutside, it is a particularly plain and uninteresting structure -snrroimded 
)y a narrow moat. In the centre of the building is a small tank, or 
wimming bath. Around this is an arched corridor with small projecting 
,„Icomes overlooking tto bath in the centre. The walla nn,I ere hoe 
ontain eomo pretty etncco work here and there, s.m.lar m style to that 
doming the loins Mahal in the Za-mm JSnclosine, the two ln.iW,..g.s 
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Fig. 19 .— Stone Tkough, facing tub King’s Audience Hall, 
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being obviously of the same period There is no direct evidence that 
this budding was used as the Queen’s Bath, and it is situated at a 
distance of half a mile from the Zandna buildings. However, both 
ornamental baths and gardens belonging to the royal household were 
often situated at a considerable distance from the palace buildings 
and were used as pleasure resorts by the King and the ladies of the 
Zandna, 

Ocloponal Pavilion. About a quarter of a mile from the Queen’s 
Bath as one proceeds in a north-westerly direction along the main road 
t.o TIa.m]n’, may be seen a large eight-sided structure standing by the road- 
side. Jjilcc the Queen s Bath, it is built in the Indo-Saracenic style 
and evidently belongs to the same period. It has arched openings 
on all sides and contains a little fountain-basin in the centre and a mas- 
sive stone trough carved out of a single block of stone, which is said 
to have been kept full of milk for distribution to the poor dm’ing the big 
festivals. The remains of the old earthenware water-pipes which suppli- 
ed the little fountain with water may be seen close by. The building is 
not of much architectural value but it is of interest and a somewhat 
uncommon structure illustrating how these great Vijayanagar princes 
thought of their poorer subjects. On the opposite [side of the road 
situated in a field may be seen the remains of another stone water channel 
with a number of stone slabs on each side of it provided with plate and 
dish-like depressions carved upon them for the use of pilgrims when 
preparing and taking their food. In this case, the water-supply was, 
in all probability, obtained direct from some well in the immediate 
neighbourhood. This same channel also supplied the, building just 
described. 

Octagonal Bath . — At a short distance to the north of the Chandra- 
sekhara temple is a well-built eight-sided tank with the remains of a 
little pavilion in the centre and an open pillared corridor with a flat 
roof running all round the bath. Like the Queen’s Bath, it appears 
to have been used as a pleasiue resort and probably dates from the same 

period. 

There is also a large masonry-lined tank of the usual type of Hindu 
construction situated on the left-hand side of the road as one enters the 
citadel from Kamalapur. This is the largest tank in the citadel and 
may have been used as a swimming bath and for aquatic sports. It 
obtained its water-supply; froih the stone channel mentioned above. 
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The TiiniUu Channel. — Tlie visitor to Hampi crosses this irrigation 
channel just before arriving at the Krishna temple on the main road to 
Hampi from Kamalapur. The name means ‘‘ swift ” and is certainly- 
deserved. The channel takes off from the Turuttu anient across the ■ 
Tungabhadra about a mile west of Hampi and is a most remarkable 
work, running for miles often through solid rock, along the foot of the 
hills. It was perhaps made by Bukka II (fourteenth century) and it 
now waters most of the wet lands -which wind in and out about the 
ruins, its supply being supplemented by the tank at Kamalapur. 

BUILDINGS IN THE CITADEL. 

Throne Platform. — Just north-east of the Queen’s Bath and inside 
the line of walls around the citadel, are still standmg a few yards of one 
of the stone aqueducts described above and mentioned by Abdur Razzak. 

“ One sees,” he said, “ numerous running streams and canals formed 
of chiselled stone, polished and smooth.” Immediately north of it rise 
the striking ruins of the Throne Platform, or the House of Victory,” 
as Paes calls it. The people loiow it now as the Dasard Dibba or Mahd- 
navami Dibba, meaning the platform {dibba) used during the nine days’ 
festival called variously the Dasara, the Mahanavaml, or the Navaratri 
(nine nights). Paes says it was called the House of Victory because it 
was built by Krishna Deva Raya on his return from Iris victorious cam- 
paign against the King of Orissa (A.D. 1513) and his description of the 
festivities at the Dasara, of which this building was, throughout, the 
centre, is one of the most vivid parts of the cluonicle. 

There are a considerable number of these stone platforms or base- 
ments of buildings among tire ruins in the citadel, but none can compare 
with this one in height or beauty [Fig. 20]. It is a very massive struc- 
ture, originally faced with carved granite blocks and slabs which have 
subsequently been partly refaced with dark green chlorite stone on the 
front or west side of the platform. Half-way up, there is a terraced 
walk around the structure, and on the upper floor on the east side, there 
IS a small room below the level of the floor, approached by a narrow 
flight of stone steps on each side 'of the chamber.-'" The spaces between 
the diiferent rows of the j)linth mouldings of the jdatform are mo.st 

* It is possible tliat. tlic wonderful throne of gold nnd gems used only durin" the 
Dasara celebration, was kept in this small room. 
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elaborately carved in a similar style to that employed in the ornamen- 
tation of the enclosure walls of the Hazara llama tcinjile, the diflerent 
scenes representing processions of soldiers, horses, elephants, camels 
and dancing-girls. Whilst other has-reliefs dejiict hnnting scenes and 
conventional animals. Owing to the nature of granite, these sculptures 
arc ncccssarih' somewhat crude in execution hut they arc nevertheless 
intensely interesting. Tlui later sculptures, executed in chlorite stone, 
are more highly and beautifully finished, and are perhaps the best seulj)- 
tural antiquities that survive here. From the remains found on top 
of some of these stone basements, there is no do\d)t that the supcrstrnc- 
tirres were constructed in briclc and plaster with carved wooden pillars 
supporting timber-framed roofs, probably covered with small cop])cr 
plates like the roofs of the temples on the West Coast. In this mnmicr, 
some of the original buildings may have been of several storeys and of 
great height. This was evidently the case with the “ King’s Audience 
Hall ” which, according to Abdur Kazzak, “ was elevated aliovc all the 
rest of the loft)’’ buildings in the citadel.” Tliore can be little doubt 
that this platform represents the remains of the magnificent pavilion 
ill which was placed the wonderful royal throne of gold and gems used 
by the sovereign during the Mahanavaml or ‘ great ninth day ’ festival 
held in the autumn eveiy year when all the chiefs, nobles, and captains 
had to assemble at Vijayanagar to pay their rents and do homage to the 
King. Kuniz describes this festival as follows — “ This takes place 
in the month of September when for nine days they make great 
feasts. Some say that they do this in honour of the nine months during 
which Our Lady bore her Son in the womb ; others say that it is only 
done because at this time the captains come to pay their rents to the 
IHng, which feasts are conducted in the following manner : — 

“ The fii’st day they put nine castles in a piece of ground which is in 
front of the palace, which castles are made by the nine principal captains 
in the kingdom. They are very lofty and arc lumg with rich cloths, 
and in them are many dancing-girls and also many kinds of contrivances. 
Besides these nine, every captain is obliged to make each one his castle, 
and they come to show these to the King. Each one has his separate 
device, and they all come Idee this during the nine days of the feast. 
The officers of- the city are bound to come with their devices each day 

* Tlio description given by Nuniz relates how this festival took place in the reign of 
Achyuta Baya (A.D. 1530—1542). 
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at uiglitj just as in our festivals, and in these nine days they slaughter 
animals aud make sacrifice. The first day the}'' kill nine male buffaloes 
and nine sheep and nine goats, and thenceforward they kill each day 
more, always doubling the number ; and when they have finished slay- 
ing tliese beasts, there come nine horses and nine elephants of the King, 
and these come before the King covered with flowers — roses — and with 
rich trappings. Before them goes the Cluef Master of the Horse with 
many attendants, and they make salaam to the King. And when these 


have finished making their salaams there come from within priests, 
and they bring rice and other cooked edibles and water, and fire, and 
many kinds of scents, and they oft’er prayers and throw the water over 
the horses aud elephants, just (as oiu- priests do with) holy water ; and 
they put chaplets of roses on them. This is done in the presence of the 
King, who remains seated on a tlmone of gold and precious stones , he 
never sits on this except only this once in the 3^ear. And the iHng that 
now reigns does not sit on it, for they say that whoever sits on it must 
be a very truthful man, one who speaks the whole truth, and this long 
(Achyuta Kaya) never does so. Whilst this is going on there pass by 
the King fully a thousand women, dancing and posturing before him. 
After all the devices that have been prepared have been witnessed all 
the horses of the King pass by, covered with their silken trappings, 
and with much adornment of gold and precious stones on then heads 
and then all the elephants and yokes of oxen^ in the middle of tl~ 
in front of the palace. After these have been seen there com h 
six of the most beautiful of the King’s wives cpmd ^ J 

pearls, and much work of seed-pearls, and in the hands of 
of gold with a lamp of oil burning in it ; and with ^ 

the female servants and the other wives of the King, wi h 
hands tipped with gold and with torches burning , 
inside witt the King, These women are so richly he 
and precions stones that they are hardly able to 

“In this way during these nme'days they are comp 
for all things whibh will give pleasme to the Kmg. 

“ The King has a thousand nTestleis or c 
before the Ki ng, hnt not in onr nimi neMoryi^l,^,,^^ 

..bIHly yones o. ose„ .re relerred to, B™, te ^ 

,„„ely decoreted, C.mels, too, appe.red at .ome oi tliese 
tue bLtellef se«Ipt»es oo tte Ttaoae platlerpi. 
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cacli oilier with two ('irclets with ])oinls which they carry in tlioir liaiuls 
to strike, with, and the one niest wouinled jioes and takes his reward 
in the shajie of a .silk cloth, such as the Kinji L'ives to these wn-stler.s. 
They liave a cajiiain over them, and tlii'v <h> not jierfonn any oilier 
service in the kinjidoni. And after thesi' nine days are finished the Kao 
(King) rides out. and goes to hold a review of the troojis of his cajitains. 
Within these nine days the King is paid all the rents that he receives 
from his kingdom ; for, as already said, all the land ludongs to the King, 
and from Ins hand the cajitains hold it.” 

Many of the scenes descrihed liy Xiini/'. and idlu'r early travellers 
arc depicted in the bas-relief sculpt tin's adorning the walls of this jdat- 
form. Some of t he most interest ing sculpt iires will be found on t he .sout h 
side of the platform. Kig. 21 .shi>w.s some of the details of the bas-relii'fs 
on the east retaining wall of the .step.s «m this side, '.riie iijipi'r course of 
stone is decorated with a ])roccssion of ('Icjihants. 'I’wo foreign-looking 
men with ])ointed beards and Per.sianlikc ca)is arc shown bowing to a 
group of (igures sealed on a throne. IVrhaps the .scene i.s intended to 
represent a vi.sit- of two fon'ign ambassatlors to the court. 'I'liere is a 
pronounced Jaina style about, all these older bas-reliefs, ami. at times, it 
is a little difllcult, to know whi'ther some of the ligures reju’csent. men 
or women owing to the curiou.s manner in which botli si'.ve.s wear tlieir 
hair. Even at the present, day on tlni We.st (Vuist , both Jaina and Hindu 
men may be seen wearing their long hair in a great, chignon— like the 
figures portrayed in these .sculptures. Curiously enough, one of the 
earliest inscribed Vijayanagar records is a .sctdjtt tired piece of stone dis- 
covered liy Mr, Sewell in July ISfiJ, on the north-west side of this 
platform. This inscription records the cleatli of a Jaina teacher named 
Maladhari-Dcva Avho may be identical with j\Iallishena I\Ialadhriri-Deva 
of S§ravana Belgola in i\kysorc (A.D. 1129). Vide Epigraphia Imh'ca, Vol. 
Ill, p. 188. 

Below the elephant procession, wc have a fiat hand or fillet orna- 
mented with .sacred geese and conventional crocodiles, a favourite design 
of the early Jains and Buddhists. Then comes a dado decorated with 
three rows of dancing-girls and female musicians, “ dancing and pos- 
tming before the King ” as Nimiz lias it. Althougli as a work of art, 
the sculpture is poor, the figures are not lacking in spirit and action. 
The plinth is decorated in a similar manner to the fillet above the dado. 
Perhaps, nowhere is the Jaina influence more marked than in the has- 
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reliefs shown in Fig. 22 ; these sculpttircs ate situated to tlie left-hand 
side of those just described. In the top panel n'c have a representatioii 
of a parade of the King’s horses. Next comes a liunting scone. ne 
man is shown spearing a tiger or panther, whilst two men one annoc^ 
with a bow, and the other with a curiously shaped weapon 
brace of gi-eyhounds, are depicted hunting antelope. n ' 

is a tree in wliich are two armed men being attaclced by some w n 


ON THE EAST WALL OE THE STEPS ON THE SOUTH SIDE OF THE ThrONE 

Platform. 






buildings in the citadel 
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Below the tree is a boar on one side and a cross on the other, the latter 
is certainly peculiar, but in this case it is merely a conventional method 
of representing art ornamental tank. • Below, are represented two boxers 
giving an exhibition of the “ noble art ” before the King in the manner 
related by Nuniz. To the left, we have a very Assjudan-looking bas- 
relief, representing a warrior slaying a bear by cahnly plunging. a da,gger 
into its open mouth as it charges. The warriors who represent nobles 


Fig. 22 . — Details of ScrLPTmEs of the softh wail of the Throne Platform 
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or captains and tlie King are portra5'-ed wearing their hair in tlie 
Jaina style mentioned above, but the boxers and the greyhound slijiper 
are shown with short hair. So, perhaps, only the nobles were permitted 
to wear their hair in this peculiarly feminine manner. One finds the 
same land of warrior sculptured on the salt memorials as may he seen 



his; 11 Processions of horses and warriors, camels, caiiyiiio 

Iceule shaped like tehets (see Fig. olephaata, 

lll-giris and musicians mahe up the rest of the scenes dcp.cted m 
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(licsu <ju;iint old 1 lio s^oulpiois luiVt; lo ntpr'/.oMil. 

till' i^oi'ijodus jiit^cossjons iiud six*!'!.** wluc’lt (I'olc pl-U’i' jil tlu* 
fxsiival around thi‘< 'riiion<' I’latform and whirh have la’on ro ■najdiioally 
dosi.’iibatl Itv tin* t'arlv Murojinan lrav»'llnra win* vi,‘^it<’d this wondorftii 
u'hon it was in its full phn'v and spli'inlonr. Amdln'r festival menltonetl 
1)V these, travellers, and one whieU is a<’tnally depleted In*!**, is tin’ “ lloH 
Vestival.*’ Tints Xieoh* states!- rhere are also three other h'stival 
days, duritvi whieh tlx’V sprinKde all pas’-n'rs-hy. even tin* Kiny atifi 
(,tueen themselves, with s.iflron water, plaeed hjr that ]tnr[iose l»y tin’ 
wav side. 'I’liis is reeeiv<‘rl !»y all with mneh laitvhter.” 'I’ln* seidpfnre, 
.shown in 3'i’jr. -1. is .vitnat*‘d tm the left-hand side of the .steps h'adiny 
njt to the top of the platform on the front. «ir we;;! .side, .>ind .show.s ;i yonny 
noitle tahiny part in this festival with a yroup of danetny-yirls. two 
<»f the latter heiny armed with .sipiirts full of .s.iiTron water. Here and 
there, inav ho S'’en .'Notin', well-earved tiyufe;! ami animals amoiiy these 
later and more liiyhlv timshed seiilptun’.s on this .‘-ide of the platform, 
sonn’^of the mouhlinys. to(>. are jiartienl.uly heantifnl. Imi nnfortnnalely, 
most, of the w<n-K' has heeti datnayed, jnohahly hy Midtammadan .soldiers 
after the. di.sastron.s Indtle of Talilcdtn. 

A charminy view of tin; niin.s in tin* eitadel may be obtained from 
the toj) of this platform, the Zaiulna Hnelosnre with its two lofty Watch 
Towcr.s, the liilephant Stables .standing alonysidi; of it., the Har.ara Hama 
temple, and the; Danfdk’.s I'hudostire may all he. clearly seen from here, 
whilst granite ]K‘ai<s and rocks, ((»rs and loyyiny-stone.s indent the Jiori- 
zon in picturesque confusion. 

Stone Door . — Lying on the ground close under the northern wail 
of the platform, and formerly liidden from view hy debris and hu.she.s. 
was discovered the huge stone door now set nj) ])y the roadside on tliis 
side of the Throne Platform. It is n remarkable ])icc('. of work', cut 
(])olt-.sockcts and all) from a single .stone, and ])anelled to represent a 
battened wooden door. There is nothing to indicate to wlii(;h liuild- 
ing it originally hclongcd, . 

Basement of a Palace . — At a short distance to tlic west of tlic Throne 
Platform is another large and ornamental basement of a ruined build- 
ing. Presumahly, it represents tlic ruins of a palace, possibhy that of 
the King since it is situated in the royal enclosure close to the Tlirone 
Platform and the King’s Audience Hall to tlic north of it. The base- 
ments of some of the temples and palaces arc often ornamented in the 
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same waj*.. bj ofliorses. elepliants aud daucmg-girls, but 

iu the ciise of the former, tlie walls of the superstructure are mvariably 
built of stone up to the fii'st corjiice. whereas the walls of the palaces were 
built of brick and piaster with wooden piUars carrying the upper 'storeys 
and the roof. When the debris and bushes were removed from this 
basement at the time when it was excavated, the remains of brick and 
plaster wails were found standing on the top of the platform together 
with a quantity of wood ash showing that the superstiaicture had been 
bimied down and collapsed on to its basement below. This basement 
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is about five tcet in lieiglit and tlie main entrance faced tlic nortli. Had 
it been a temple tbe entrance would in all probability liave faced tbe 
east. The basement is divided into long panels representing the usual 
Dasard processions with alternate rows of ricldy carved arabesque and 
lotus leaf mouldings in betw^een. It is a handsome platform and one 
wellwvorth the trouble and expense of unearthing it. 

Undcrgroimd Chamber —This curious little structure is situated close 
to the last mentioned building. There seems little doubt that, origin- 
ally, this chamber w^as an underground shrine or private chapel provided 
with a procession path around the' main shrine. It is Square on plan 
with a doorway facing the east, whieh opens into a little gloomy passage 
for circumambulatioir wdiich w^as approached from the gromid above 
by a narrow’’ passage and a short flight of steps on its northern side. 
The stone bases of four pillai-s show’ that the roof was originally formed 
of stone slabs resting on liearas. The passage is constructed in the 
same manner, and the wdiole of the interior w’as orignally plastered and 
whitew’aslied. Trom the broken slabs, stone beams and mouldings 
removed from the interior of the building durmg repairs, it is clear that 
this little shrine orighially had a superstructure built above it, whicJi 
collapsed and fell into the underground chamber below, breaking the 
roof over the shrine in the process. In order to prevent accident and 
to keep out surface w’ater and rubbish from collecting in the ulterior, 
a modern dwarf parapet w’all has been constructed around the opening. 

The King’s Audience Hall . — At a distance of about fifty yards to the 
north of the Underground Chamber is the large platform illustrated 
in 'Uig. 25.- It is the largest basement of a building among the ruins 
and was midoubtedly a building of consideralile importance. The main 
entrance faced the north, and on this side there was once an open court- 
yard m front of the building. An examination of the upper’ surface of the 
platform shows that originally there were no less than six rows of pillars, 
each row containing ten pillars, as may be seen from the existing stone 
bases let hito the floor of the platform. 'When the debris was removed 
from the top of this platform no remains of the pillars were found, so 
we may conclude that these were of timber and, in all probability, carved, 
painted and gilded. The mouldings of the base are plain and simple 
and not elaborately carved like those of the palaces and some of the larger 
temples. The south and -west sides of the buildmg were closed with 
rubble masomy walls, and, apparently, there was once a stone staircase 




Fia. 25. — King's Aodikncc JIali.. 
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leading np totl\o upper f^iovuya of luuldiug ou the. soulh side. As 
already stated aOove, Alidur Har/.alc informs ns t hat “ the King's Andi- 
onco Hall was ele.valod above all the rest, of tlie lofty buildings in the 
citadel.'’ It was obviously, originsilly a very largii and many-))illare.d 
Darbar Hall with one or more .slmey.s abovi' it, jiiainly (a)nstructcd in 
timber. In all probability it was burned down to its .stone basement 
by the i\ruhammadans. Standing in tbe courtyard facing tlic ])lat,form 
is tlic large .stone trough already referred to. 

The Mivt . — On the .soutli-we.st .side of tlu' Kijig’s Audience Hall 
is a large walled enclos\ne which is generally said to represent the ruins 
of tlic Royal iMint. .ludging from the complete manner in wliicli the 
Huliammadans have obliterated all traces of the l)uilding.s it. once con- 
tained, this conjeeture is ]uobaldy correct. On leaving the courtyard 
in front of the King’s Audience Hall, one ])asse.s througli two gateways 
on the northern side of the citadel to the wonderful temple of Hazara 
Rama or Ramaciiandva. 

JlazUra BCann Tcwplc . — Tliis temple i.s generally .suppo.sc(l to have 
been tlic private phuic of wor.sbip of tlic king.s. Its particularly ornate 
character and its close pro.ximitv to the royal enclosure seems to favour 
this supposition. Like the Throne Platform, it was begun (as the in- 
scriptions within testify) by the great Krishna Deva Raya in 1513"' 
and the outer surfaces of its enclosure walls arc covered with bas-reliefs 
very similar to those on that building. 

Although a comparatively small building, it is one of tlic most per- 
fect specimens of Hindu temple architecture of tlic Vijayanagar periotl 
in existence. The temple, together with its attendant Amman shrine, 
stands in a walled enclo.surc measuring 110 feet from north to south and 
200 feet from east to west, and faces the cast (see Fig. 26). It was dedica- 
ted to Rama or Ramachandra, one of the ten incarnations of Vishiui) and 
the bas-reliefs adorning the walls and pillars of the two shrines and on the 
inner surface of the courtyard walls depict tlic main incidents in the 
Ramayana with a few scenes from the Maliabharata. In order to un- 
derstand and appreciate these wonderful bas-reliefs at their true value, 


* One inscription records that he gave .six tax-free villages to the god llfimacliandra 
Deva in Saka 1435 (A.D. 1513), on the occasion of a solar eclipse for tlie merit of his 
parents. Another inscription in the same temple registers the construction of a tank 
in A.D. 1520 at the village of Tarfir in Sonclurajya. This village was granted to the Rama- 
chandra temple by Krishna Raya in A-. D. 1513. 
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The temple is provided witli a handsome porch in front wliioh h>ads 
into a central hall, the roof of ^^hich is mainh’ supported hy four puti- 
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cnlarly boniil.iful mid higbly polished blnclc sIoik; pillar.?, richly cnrvccl 
and crowned with hrac^kef. capit.als of Indo-Corinl hi;in ajipcarnnco. One 
of thc.so pillar.? is ilhrslraied in Fig. 27. AIf.hongh a Vai.shnava loinplo. 
several }?aivitc figures upjiear on these and other jiillar.s in this tein^de. 



Fig. 27.— Carved Blaokstoee Pillar in the' Hazara Rama Tehi-le. 


thus showing a great- absence of bigotry. The north-east pillar cojitains 
a bas-relief of Visbni riding on a liorse whioli is aiiparontly intended to 
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represent Kalld, the tenth and last incarnation ret to con.e, in which 

^ ishnn wdl appear on a white horse with a drawn scrord, to restore the 

order of nghteonsness. The Buddha incarnation of Vishnn is also si, own 

in two bas-rehefs on the exterior surface of the sanctum wails of this 
temple. 

The north and soutli sides of tlie main hall open oat into jiiliarod 
side porches with steps leading out into the courtyard, wliilst an entrance 
on the west side leads into the sanctum or shrine chainl)er. In here 
was originally enshrined an image of Yishjni in tlie form of Eamachandra. 
The whole of the building, up to the cornice with the massive projecting 
diipstoneSj is built of granite, whilst the ' siiipi ' or ornamental tower 
over the sanctum, and the ruined parapet wall above the fiat roof 
the centi’al liall and side 2)orc}ies, is built of hvick and plantar decorated 
with stucco figures. This brick and plaster work is now in a very 
decayed condition, but sufficient remains to show how ornamenta! this 
portion of the building must have been when coiiiplete. Originally, 
the stucco figures and decorative features of the plaster wo?k wore piekeci 
^OTnMfTbrigdit colours partly for the sake of producing a hrilliant effort. 
and partly wK|ih a view to representing in an antliropomorpliic nianiier 
tlie different intonations and legends connected with t ho deity enslirined 
in the terajfio. 

\. 

The exterior waifs of the shrine chamber and the j)illntvd pnrfh'ocs 
are decorated in a similar manner and with the .same object in v/eu*. but 
here, the bas-reliefs are executed in granite. Besides these intere-tnic 
bas-reliefs, tlie beautiful little pilasters and engaged columns, th- ortut. 
mental niclies for detached sculpture, and the liatidsome moulding.-' mal 
massive cornices adorning the exterior walls of these two lemph- 
worthy of notice. Tlie double cornice with its lie-tvy ptojertht:/ drip- 
stones is both beautiful and interestinu. The ireatni«-nf of f tnee f • 
I'ipstonos show.s an unmistakable vood'U n. ^ 

that would l.'O requir' d tr. 


side of tlie dripst 

tvpe of cornice. TJie curved bracket" ^ ^ ^ 

len cornico of tliis jeittern leaf- aii la--', •"■ •s -■ . 
e ’.vilhoiit. any iuMitiojnd .•■nppi '' **• 
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reproduced bere in stom 
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brick parapet wall iii order to increase the woiglit above so ns to prevent 
the dripstones below from slipping out of position. Such a faulty piece 
of building construction as this, could onl}’^ bo duo to the builders attempt- 
ing to reproduce in stone, a form which they were perfectly familiar 
with in wood, but one which doe.s not lend itself .successfully to construc- 
tion in the former material. The dripstones adorning the Amman, 
shrine and some of the mouldings on the base of the same building show 
clearly enough that some of the stone carving was cojiicd from metal 
work. The treatment of the dripstones as may bo seen in Fig. 28 shows 
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that tlie atone mason took, as his moiel, a crvcd hrackdec! wowlcn 
cornice covered with thin corrugated metal plates decorated at the angles 
with embossed brass or copper ornaments, ^lljilst one of flie most 
beautiful of the base mouldings represents a design composed of a rov: 
of metal bracelets like tliosc worn bj the dancing-girls of the temples. 
We know from the remains discovered on some of the ruined stone base- 
meuts of palaces and other ornamental buildings here, and also from the 
graphic descriptions recorded by early travellers who %dsifed Vijayanagar 
in its palmy days, that the superstructures of the chief buildings, of her 
than temples, were mainly constructed in wood, probably elahorafely 
carved in much the same style as that which we now see on flie riiine«l 
stone temples. The roofs and verandahs were no douht covered with 
thin copper sheets or plates to protect the woodwork beloiv. Hoofs 
of this tj'pe of construction may still be seen on some of the .Tainn f omples 
in (South Kanara, as at Slndabidri and Karkah Small wooden 
or pavilions with carved, bracketed cornices of the same type that 
represented in these dripstones nia}' he seen in some of f he great femph-.-^ 
at Madura, Chidambaram and elsewliere. Owing to the perishnhlo natino 
of wood, even when protected with a thin metal covering, and flio fact 
that tlie Muhammadan soldiers set fire to every building tha? they 
thojight might he destroyed in tliat manner, it is not- surprising fhaf 
none of these wooden siiperstrnefnrcs survive. However, n stndv f'f thf 
details shown in some of the o.visting sfone buildings !k*!j)S f<'> form 

a fairly accurate idea of what some of tliosc gorgeous woodon btuhling- 
must have appeared like with their painted wood carvings and gihh«.i 

metal work. 

n'tn Aonmnn slirine .stands Oil the ijorfh .''•ide of lh<' main tfinph* am 



in winOi is placed ... 

consort. Thus a .^iva icmjih would have an aiU-ndant •' hrm- r.-.mm.rm 
an image of the goddc.ss Pruvati, tho of Siva ; whthi « 
temple would have an image of T.:ikdmu, ilw < "f 

addifion to fhe J}>um>f .‘dirinc, most large {ertude- r.r.- nl '* po-.i* 
nth attendant templc-s enshrining imain-s of th'‘ v-lV ‘a m P ■' 
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pillared halls or mo}Hjaj)as, specially coHslTUctcd, and often very hand- 
some buildings, in which during the great temple festivals certain cere- 
monies connected with the idols enshrined in the temples are performed 
such as the annual marria'ie ceremonv between the god and his consort. 
Other inainlapas are used as places of religious instruction, and Oio 
cloisters or pillared verandahs usually found abutting on to the outer 
walls of the courtyard, are for the use of the ]n’iests, and the pilgrims 
who visit the temple. 

The Amman shrine is always smaller than the main temple, but some- 
times, as in this case, the ornamentation on the. former is more elaborate 
thaTi that on the latter. The two temples arc .shown standing together 
in Fig. 26, and in the foreground will be seen the remains of the old stone 
water channel, whicli used to supjdy all the chief buildings in the citadel 
with water. 

The main temple was originally crowned vnth the usual dome.shapcd 
brick and plaster ornament known in Southern India as the ‘ siilpi ’ which 
was origuially surmounted b)' a gilded metal hih^a or fmial like those 
which still .adorn the shrines in the courtyard of the gi’cat Pampapati 
temple. The Amman shrine is roofed with a heavy waggon -headed 
brick and plaster ornament resembling the roofs over the temjile gate- 
ways, or gopuraons, as they are usually called, recalling in outline the 
curious roofs of the Buddliist cliaityas or churches. With this cxccp- 
tioji, the construction and ornamentation of the shrine chambers of both 
temples is much the same. The Amman slirinc is provided with the 
iisual flat-roofed entrance hall in front. 

In the north-east corner of the enclosure is the Kalydna mandapa, 
or pillared hall used dming the big festivals connected with the temple. 
It was evidently built after the outer enclosm:e walls were carved and 
finished, with the result that a number of interesting bas-reliefs adorning 
the outer walls are now hidden from view by the pillars of the mandapa 
and also by the unsightly but necessary masonry supports erected by 
the Public Works Department. However, a nmnber of scenes from the 
Kamayana can still be recognized on these walls. Rama is shewn slaying 
Tatald, a demoness who infested the forest through which he was jour- 
neying ; Jatajm. the king of the kites, wdro tries to hinder Havana from 
carrying off Sita and was slain in the attempt, is seen falling to the earth ; 
three men are depicted staggering under the weight of Siva’s bow, which 
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Bama had' to bend to win Sita as his bride Hanuman is there, inter- 
viewing Ravana in Lanka and sitting on the tip of his curled-up tail 
in order to make himself as tall as that ten-headed demon ; Rama is 
shooting liis arrow through seven trees at once, to prove to Sugriva that 
he is a warrior worthy to be trusted ; Rama, Lakshmana and Sita are 
being ferried across the Ganges ; and Ravana is depicted in his death 
agon)’’. The whole series is, perhaps, the most noteworthy thing of its 
land in the ruins. On the .outside of the com'tyard, these same walls are 
decorated with five rows of bas-relief sculpture depicting scenes from the 
Malianamml festival, as may be seen in Rig. 29, The top row of the 
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ba.s-rolicfs coulaius jl few scenes from llic legeiul of Kfisliita uiul a host 
of dancing-girls. The soeoml row represenis a jiroeessiun of tlaneing- 
girls and female musicians ; ilic third row, a ])rocession of soldiers *, 
the fourth row, a procession of the King’s liorscs ; the fifth row, a pro- 
cession of the State elephants. 

The lumdsomc gateway of the comi.yard has been left unlinishod, 
otherwise it would liavc been adorned by a lofty Inick ami plaster lower 
of the usual kind. In the verandah on the south side of tlie enclosure 
are a number of broken and mutilated sculj)tures e.vncuted in a similar 
kind of chlorite stone to that used in refacing t.he Tiirone Platform. 'J’liis 
kind of stone, which is inucli softer, takes a high polisli and is far easier 
to work than granite, appears t.o liavc been chiefly used for the carved 
images of the gods enshrined in the more important temples. This 
green stone is not native to the city and must have been quarried else- 
where. Nearly ail the buildings are constructed of the pinkisJi grey 
granite of the local lulls, and it is probably the coarse grain of this which 
led the sculjitors to import a more suitable stone from a distance when 
preparing images of special importance. Although these images arc 
hopelessly ruined, they still show plenty of signs of having been once 
beautifully finished and highly polished, resembling broii/^e rather than 
stone. 

Ijyiiig in the temple courtyard are a few huge blocks of stone decorated 
with ornamental battlements. Had the enclosure walls been finished, 
the coping would have been decorated with a line of battlements carved 
in this peculiar manner. 


INDO-SABACENIC BUILDINGS. 

The Zandna Enclosure . — At a .shoid distance to the north of the 
Hazara Kama temple is a large high-walled enclosure coutaining the 
Zand,na buildings. All of these, excepting the small gateways in the 
enclosure walls, are built in the Indo -Saracenic style of architectur’e. The 
construction of the enclosure walls is peculiar, the walls diminish in tliick- 
ncss as the height increases until the coping is reached, the latter being 
built of cement and originally armed .with a row of iron spikes all romid. 
•Although the masonry is wouderfidly well fitted together, the construc- 
tion 'is weak, and it is obvious that the wall was erected as a screen to 
ensme privacy within and not for resistance against attack. Originally 
there were only three small entrances into this enclosure.- The main 
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entrance faces the west and is illustrated in Kg. 30. It is constructed 
on the usual lintel and corbel principle, a method which the Hindus 
preferred to employmg the arch, although the latter was hiown to them 
long before they came in contact with the Muhammadans as the bricic 
arches in the (eigbth centiuy A.D.) temples at Boclh-Gayii. and Bhltar- 
gaon Ildar Oawnpdre conclusively prove. The two small entrances 
pierced through the walls on the east and south sides of the enclosure 
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'VN’oro made merely for tlie couvcnieiicc of visitors by the Piiblio Woibs 
Department some years ago. 

The Qmcn^s Palace . — lu the centre of tlu; enclosiire is the Tuinoil 
basement of a palace, possibly the Queen’s J?ahico, since it is the largest 
building in the enclosure. Abdur Razzak particularl}’’ states that when 
the King desired to see the queen or any of the ladies of (.he Zandiia 
“ lie sent for them,” which seems to indicate that they lived in a s(>.para.te 
building to that occupied by tlic King. In some accounts of Jl'ampi 
Ruins, tliis enclosure is described as containing thii “ Diicdn Khdna. ” 
or public oHiccs of the kingdom. 'J'hc nature of the construction of the 
enclosure walls and the style of the buildings tliomselves, clearly sliow 
that this could not have been the case. Everything points in favour 
of it liavmg been the Zandna BnclosuVc. 

Watch Towers . — On the nortli side of the enclosure, guarding a small 
entrance tlrrongli the walls at its base, is the lofty ^^’’atch Tower shown 
in Rig, 31. On the opposite side, situated in the south-east corner of the 
enclosure is the Watch Tower illustrated in Fig. 32. They have been 
described as Watch Towers, and perhaps they were used 2 )artly for that 
purpose, but their architectural style suggests that they were used mainly 
by the ladies of the Zandna as plcasun; resorts where they might safely 
W'atcli events taking idacc outside the enclosure without themselves 
being seen. A flight of steps leads \q) to the top floors of both towers, 
and the visitor may obtain a delightful view of the surroimding ruins 
from either of these and, at the same time, bo sure of cnjojdng a cool 
breeze on the hottest day. On the east side of the enclosure, close to the 
modern entrance through the walls, is another little building with a. tower 
that overloolcs the Elephant Stables. It is picturesque but not important. 


The Lotus Blahal. ~-T.\\g finest building in the Zandna Enclosure is 
the Lotus Malial, wliich is a fine cxanqflc of Jndo-Saraccnic architecture 
at its best. It is a in-etty little pavilion with an U]) 2 )er storey and eon- 
tains some excellent stucco ornament. 'J’o judge from the clumsy manner 
,in wliicli the staircase to the iqipcr storey has been built, one would 
imagine that it had been added as an afterthought. It looks as though 
the architect forgot the staircase when preparmg the design and had 
to provide one after the building was completed. The ground floor is 
, raised as usual on a high and ornamental stone basement but with doubly 
recessed angles which makes the plan of the building peculiar, a featine 
which, perhaps, gave rise to its singular appellation. Tliis pavilion is 
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I'Ki, ;52. — iSouTiir.uN Watch Towku, Zaiti’mit l/NCi.osnti;. 

open oil all sides and provided with niassivo pillars and arches suj)poriing 
the room above which is reached by ihe llight- of stciis on ihc north side. 
The upper room is jnovided with numerous little windows on all sides 
each window originally having little wooden shutters, a feature which 
we do not find in any other building here, and one which tends to 
strengthen the conjecture that these buildings do really represent those 
of the Zanana. While the pillars and arches are Muhammadan in 
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character, the base, roof, cornice and stucco ornament are Hindu in design. 
It is an interesting and not unpleasant blending of these Wo different 
styles and a fine example of Indo-Baracenic architecture.. In the south- 
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Fig. 34. — ^The Elephant Stables 
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« esl comer of the enclosure is a iiWo pavilion situated . in tire middle 
of a small tanlc or swinuning bath. On the cast side, close to the main 
entrance, is a huilding which in all piohahility ivas used as a guard-room, 
or quarlons for the female guards mentioned by the Portuguese travellers, 
dust outside the enclosure, on the south side, is the small temple of Eanga 
contnining a large stone image of Hanuman some nine feet high. 

^ The Elephant SlahJes.~~nosc are situated just outside the Zandna 
Enclosure, on tlie eastern side of tlic latter. With the exception of some 
of tlie tops of the domes, this building is almost entirely Muhammadan 
in eliaracter and faces due west. Tt is a long oblong building containing 
cloven roomy stalls or rooms with Jolty domed roofs, the central stall 


I 


iiaving a srpiare turret above it, appi’oached by a flight of steps on each 


side of the stall. It is a dignified and handsome building. , There is 
nothing lint local tradition to prove that tin’s building was used as a 
stable for the State clcjdiants, and if such liad been the case, one would 
have ex'pected to find a few large iron rings or bars embedded in the floors 
or walls of the stalls for the purpo.se of chaining the animals thereto. 
It is a great- pity tliat the ccnti'al tower is in ruins. In all probability, 
this was originally crowned with a Hindu stepped tower similar to that 
surmoniiting the Lotus Mahal, or the palace' at Chandragiri [see Eig. 6], 
Gvard-room . — Close to the Eleiihant Stables, facing the south is the 
Gothic-loohing l.nulding illustrated in Eig. 35. With the exception of 
the arched verandah in fi’ont of the building, it is similar on plan to the 
cpiaricrs for the female guards inside the Zandna Enclosure. It has 
sometimes been fancifully called “ the Concert Hall,” but this is ohMously 
incorrect. Both on plan and in general arrangement the two buildings 
are identical, the only difference being that the so-called “ Concert Hall ” 
is raised liiglicr aliove tlie groimd, is now roofless over its central portion 
and is provided in front with a verandah. .Both buildings are oblong 
on plan and have only one entrance, which is in front. Around the walls 
of the interior is a raised platform extending all round, leaving a large 
oblong oven space in the centre, , The raised platform in both buildings 
is divided up into a number of equal spaces with pillars m between 
carrying arcbes supporting the vaulted roofs above. It is possible, and 
extremely probable, that the spaces between these rows of pillars were 
originally closed with rubble walls so as to form a number of small rooms 
or cubicles, similar to those which may still be seen in some portions o 
the ruined Bazaar at IJampL In fact, in the building m the Zanam 




Fig. 35. — Gtjaeds’ Qtjabtbks, 
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^ nclosiu-e, traces of tlie old mud walls still exist. A lot of tlie walls were 
removed wlien tlie bmldmgs were cleaned out and repaired by tlie Public 
Works Department. Tbe general impression tliat’ these two buildings 
give one, is that they are dharmamlds ” or rest-houses. In other words, 
quarters for the guards ivhose duty it was to protect the Zandva 
Enclosure. If the Elephant Stables were used as such, this Gothic- 
looking building, standing alongside of it, may represent the 
quarters for the men-in-charge of the elephants. We know fi-om tlie 
chronicles of the European travellers, who visited I^ijayanagar, that the 
ladies of the Zandna v^ere guarded both- by female guards and eunuchs. 
The quarters for the former would naturally be located witliin the Zandna 
Enclosure, and the quarters for the eunuchs or other guards entrusted 


with the guarding of the entrances would sure to be close at hand. There 
is nothing aboiit either of these buildings to suggest a “ Concert Hall.” 
As a rule, musical entertainments were conducted in the open or under 
a pavilion like the Lotus Mahal and not in small closed cubicles like those 
wliicli originally existed in these two buildings. 

The DmmiJds Endosure.—Tlie Da^aik was the Commandcr-hi-Chiof 
of the troops, and the enclosiue containing the ruins of his palace and 
other apartments is situated at a short distance to the west of the Hazara 
Rama temple, the new road from the citadel to Hampi passing the 
entrance into the enclosure. In the centre of the enclosme is a ruined 
liasement of a building which, we may presiune, represents the loniains 
of the Danaik’s palace. There are the remains of several other structures 
in the enclosure, but the only buildings of any interest are a large pillared 
hall or pavilion which appears to have been converted into a mosque, a 
lofty tower, similar to but samller than the one in the south-east corner 
of the Zandna Enclosm-e, and a massive stone built Watch Tower in the 
north-west corner of the enclosure. 


We Imoff from I'erisMa, (Scott’s Fcrislita, I, 118) that altlioiigh the 
raayansgar Icings were constsmtiy at war with the Mul.onunadoiis, then, 
vas apparently no intolerance of the Mnssalmans themselves m t ic eily. 
ie relates that Deva Raya II Inult thorn a mosqnc there Ihoagh he 
:xplams that the oncmiragement they received was largely doe to then 
.upermrity as cavalry and howmen. The only building (ex.s,,ug) wlueh 
„ any way resembles a mosqne, is the one in the Dana, its Imelos..,.-. 
t is a la/gc pillared hall enelosed on three sides with n.asonry wal s 
rldch appear to have been added after the main b.uld.ng was cmaj.lele. . 
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The original design appears to have been an open pavilion somewhat 
similar to the Lotus Jlahal and built in the same st}de. Lilce the latter, 
it is built of brick and stone plastered over, tyid originally stood on an 
ornamental stone basement or platform. The front of buildmg faces 
the north and on this side, where the later plaster work has fallen, may 
be seen the original carved stonework of the basement. This contains 
sculpture representmg human figures, animals, birds and carved mould- 
ings which are certainly not Muhammadan in character. However, 
it is clear that, subsequently, an attempt was made to cover up and hide 
this carved work, apparently at the time when the three side walls were 
added in order to convert the structure into a mosque-like building. 
But for the fact that the building faces the north there is nothing agamst 
the supposition that it does represent a Muhammadan mosque. As it 
stands at present, its architectural style is mainly Muhammadan, and 
the structure resembles a mosque in most respects, but it is strange that 
it should face due north. The niches in the back wall are all of the same 
size and character and there is no central “ or prayer-niche, 

indicating the direction of Mecca, one of the indispensable. featiues of the 
mosque-plan. On the east side of the building are the remains of a 
retaining wall and a ramp, apparently used in constructing the builebng. 
The presence of the ramp indicates that the building was never properly 
completed. 

M^diammadan Watch. Tower . — In the north-west corner of the en- 
closure there is a lofty square stone tower built in the Muhammadan style. 
It is a particularly massive structure and resembles a bastion more than 
a watch tower. With the exception of a little chamber in the basement 
and the narrow stone staircase on the south side, the tower appears to be 
sohd. On top of the tower is a small room divided on the west side 
into three little chambers on a raised platform. On the north side 
there appears to have also been a raised platform in front of the large 
window on this side which corresponds in size to the window on the 
west side. Below these two ■windows are massive corbels for supportino- 
projecting balconies in front. From the shape of these wdndows, the 
raised platforms in front of them and the particularly massive nature of 
the corbels and the tower itsdf, there seems little doubt that guns -nnre 
mounted on these platforms. The two little chambers on each side of 
the Avestern •^Indo'^’ Avere probably for the watchmen and the storing of 
ammunition for emergent occasions, the main powder magazine beino- 
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located m the basement of tbe tower wliiob is protected on two sides 
by tbe or waUs,* Tie roof is supported with arches and little domes, 
WO 0 , le atter liaving fallen. It is a very picturesque old ruin and well 
worth saving from further decay. An illustration of it as it appears fi-om 
outside the enclosure is given in Mg. 36 . 

The rest of the buildings at Hampi constructed in the Lido-Saracem’c 
style arc those connected with the wonderful irrigation system, such as 
tlie Queen’s Bath, the Octagonal Pa^^^ion, and the Octagonal Bath ; 
and a few of the gatewa5-s already described. It is milikely that any of 
the buildings in this style of architecture are earlier than the fifteenth 
century , and in all prohfibilit}’' uiost of them are about a centmy later 
than tliat date. 


BUILDINGS ON THE ROAD TO HAIUPI. 


The. XJQiderground Temqile . — On leaving the Enclosure, and 

following the road in a westerly direction, one conies to "the so-called 
Underground Temple close to the junction of this road with the main 
road to Hampi. The temple is no longer undergroxmd as the accumulated 
silt and rubbish that once bimed it has been removed by the Public 
Works Department. It is a large ^iva temple, and it. was originally 
purposely built below the level of the surrounding ground so that the 
lihga miglit stand surroimded by water. It seems to have been the 
chief temple connected with Naga worship, judging from the munbor of 
(serpent stones) [see Eig. 7 ] collected in- the north-east corner 
of the temple. The big gateway facing- the east has been left imfinished. 
Had this been completed it would have had a lofty brick and plaster 
tower of the -usual land above it. Another temple built-in the same 
manner, so far as -the liiiga is concerned,- is the small ^iva temple next to 
tlie monolithic statue of Narasimha, in whicli the base of the large stone 
Uiiga stOi stands under water. A number of other cases of half-buiied 
temples could be pointed out among the ruins,- but xmtii these are 
excavated it is not clear whether they were pmposely constiaicted below 
the natural groimd level or -whether they have become nearl) buried j 
the silt washed down -upon them in the course of centuries from higicr 
groimd above. . Acoordmg-io a stone inscription the Underp.wmd Temple 
wms kiioxwr as Prasanna-Virupalcsha, ie., the delighted Vmipaksha. 


* O^ho entrance into-tlio. powder magazine iras 
ment. wlien tlie Tniilding-was repaired. 


closed by the Public Worlca llcpart 
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The road to Hnmpi now runs over a. low rooky saddle, just missing 
a great cliancc of a striking effect hy passing lo one side of, instead of 
under, the wonderful natural arch made hy the two gigantic rocks which 
lean against one another to the east of it [sec Fig. 8]— and leads through 



Fig. 3G. — ^tVATCii Tower in the Davaik's Excloscre. 
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one of tlie outer lines of ^alls of the city by a small ruined gateway. 
About half a mile further on, it turns sharply to the right betirecn two 
small temples. The eastern of these is the temple of Uddiina Ylrabhadra- 
in -which worship is stili performed by the Lihgayats. Under the outer 
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wall of it, on tlie edge of tlie road, stand two little sail stones and an 
inscription recording tliat tlie image inside tlie temple was set np in 1545. 
On tlie opposite side of tlie road, is tlie group of sail memorials illustrated 
in Fig. 11, and already described above. 

A few yards further on the road crosses the Turuttu channel already 
mentioned. 

Statue of Narsimha . — A few yards to the west of the road at this point, 
standing in a walled enclosure, is a huge monolitic statue of Narasiniha, 



Fig. us. — M oNOLiTuio St4tdb oj- NASASiiiHA. 


G2 
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t le hideous Man-lion incarnation of Vishnu. An inscription on a stone 
slab set up in front of the enclosure records that it was hewn out of a 
single boulder liy a Brahman in 1528 {EpigrapJda Indica, 1, 399.) in the 
tf;ei pai t of tlic reign of Krishna Deva Baya, who granted it an endow- 
ment. Although it is 22 feet high, the detail on it has been finished 
yith great care, and mutilated though it is, it still remains one of the 
most strildng objects among the ruins. OriginaUy, Narasiraha’s consort 
Lakshm! must liave been portrayed sitting in the usual position on the 
thigh of the god, but the onl}’’ part of her image that remains imhroken 
is tne 1 ight arm she passed aroimd liis waist ; the rest of it hes in shapeless 
fiaipncnts scattered about the enclosure. On the base of the pedestal 
is carved a representation of the sun and moon, denoting that the testi- 
mony of the statue will last for ever. The rubble masonry ramp abutting 
on to 1 he walls inside the enclosm’e show that the latter was never com- 
pleted. From the nature of its construction, it would appear that the 
original idea was to enshrine the image within a lofty temple, but the 
building was left unfinished. 

Large Slone Linga . — Alongside of the Karasimha statue is the small 
Siva temple coutaming the enormous stone liiiga referred to above, the 
base of which stands permanently under water, and is illustrated in 
Fig. 10. 

Krishna Temple . — On the rising ground immediately to the north 
of these two monmnents is the large temple of Krishna, which is yet 
another of Krishna Deva Baya’s additions to the city. An inscription 
within relates that he built it in 1513 (about the same time, that is, as 
the Throne Platform and Hazara Kama temple) to enshrine an image of 
Krishna* which he had captured, during his expedition against Orissa, 
from a temple in the hill-fortress of Udayagiri in the Nellore district. 

It is a large handsome temple containmg the usual attendant shrmes, 
mandapas and pillared verandahs around its courtyard and is provided 
with a granary on tire south side which appears to be a later addition. 

The sculpture within the temple is not remarkable and calls for no 
remarks. The ruined gateways were originally crowned with the usua 
luick and plaster towers decorated with stucco figmes. East 
temple, leading up to its main entrance, is one of the fom ruuied bazaars 
whidr. are still standing. A^at was once the handsome street m wluclr 

the temple car festival took place, is now a cultivated field. 

^ ' * This image is now in the Madras Museum- 




10. 39.— Khishna Tkmplt:. 
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Small Vishnu Temph . — Just beyond the Krishna temple and on the 
western side of the road are the two shrines illustrated in Fig’. 40. The 
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small plain stone-bnilt shrine in the foreground contains a rather curious 
object of worship carved upon the natural sheet rock on which the little 
temple stands. This represents the footprints of Vishnu encircled' by 
the serpent Seslia, In style, this little shrine resembles some of the small 
foru’teentli century Jaina temples in vSouth Kanara. The projecting 
' ends of the stone beams carrymg the roof and the board-like caves indi- 
cate an mrmistakable wooden origin for this style of building. 

Sdsivikallii Ganesa Statue . — This great monolithic image of the 
popular deity Ganesa, the pot-bellied god, which is ironically named 



]?r(3. 41 . — SlsiviKALLv GaneSa Statue 
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the ScmviJmlJu, or “ the stoue Ihce a mustard seed stands inuhT tlio 
opcu pillared mamlapa on the rocky hillock immedintciv above tie- little 
Vishnu shrine just described. The rat, the vBcwa or veliiclc of-6k/;n:.«, 
is carved on a separate jhece of stone set up in front of the imnirc. 

KadaJmMlu Ganesa TemjAe.—A few jvards furtltor up the roari one 
arrives at the top of the hill where the road descends soniewliat suddenlv 
to Hampi Bazaar belou . On this saddle are situated a few I'liinod build- 
ings of no particukr interest and the handsome Kadahihilhi Ganesa 
temple illusti-ated in Fig. 42, It contains a companion nionolitli of the 
same god which in the same spirit has been nicicnamed tlie Kaj/ihihalh 
or the “ grain-of-gramstone.” The Io% pillars of the handsome hnii in 
front of the sanctum which faces the east, 'and the noble doorwar leadiiui 
into the latter, together with the plain stone walls and flat roof-line, 
give the building a semi-classical apiicarance unlike anv otljer building 
among the ruins. A very beautiful view of the counlry loward.s tlu’ 
north-east can be obtained' fr'oin this temple, in wlu’eli the jiietnrostjue 
Hampi Bazaar and the Tuiigabhadra l.'cyond it, figure jinuunu'ntiy. 
But one of the most stTildinr views of all can be obtained bv lea via" the 
read bj" the former of these Ganesa images and walking over tlie sheet 
rock to the north of it to the consincuous t wo-storeyed hwndnp'i whieli 
stands on the crest of the hill known as Hemakufain, The PiimpHjKiti 
temple with its picturesque fower-s lic.s below, beyond it tie- Tiinca- 
bhadra, and beyond that again the rugged wihhTUe.'-s of bilk in th' 


Nizam’s Dominions [see Fig. 43]. hi the hm-gwuml stand a nu)ni>.r 
of small stone temples belonging to a very early period, and it! all pro- 
bability, they reprc.scnt some of the earliest temples oreetedi at iiampi. 
Some of them appear to have been originally daina t.-mpl.-s whi.-h ucr- 
6ub.soqnently converted into Hindu sbrim-s. l/emal.-rtpini k 
as a very sacred spot, and no doubt its .‘■anetity goe-^ kwh to a v- ry o.uly 

period. 

Groi/p oJJaimi Tcwpks.—howex down (be uorfiioni .Goj)- of nw ltd* 
overlooking the courlyard of the I’ampajmti {’'oq.lc k th*' boy-,.; 
of daina-likc temples in the city [see Fig. 41], Th-.r t t-pn <1 pyr.unvia:' 
towers, so unlike anytbing else among the mins ar- mry mva 
On plmi, these temples are mostly crimiform and n unliy tl n 

fjhrine cells opening into a centra! pillared haU ujm emn-.v.t of . tei^ v; 
front which here faces the north. Altimueh thi. sule m 
is risually referred to as daiua, we ott.m nnd l.mrltt t.-nq*.- . (*...0 




Fig. 42. — KaiJahU:allit Gase§a. TrarpLi:. 
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■apati Temple. 
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repaired in 1837, wliou temples wore still mulcr the management of 
Government, liy j\Ir. 1^. ^Y. itoberteon, tl\c then Collector of tbc district, 
and is decorated in an nnusnal style with many olnstcrs of little ])ilastcrs 
and very few of the stucco figures with wliich ihese hnihlings are usually 
so profusely decorated. 

The slirinc to BhuvanesvarT contains a lieautifully executed Ciialukyan 
doorway flanked by the pierced stone windows cliaractcristic of the 
style, and several Chalukyan pillars carved in black stone. Y'ork of 
tills style belongs to the eleventh or twelfth century and, therefore, 
this shrine must have been in existence prior to the founding of the 
kingdom of Vijayanagar. The Portuguese traveller Pacs visited the 
Pampapati temple in the reign of Krishna Raya, and from his descrip- 
tion published in ]\Ir. Sewell’s “ Forgotten Empire,” the temple seems 
to have presented mueh the same appcai’ance then as it docs now. lie 
states ; — In this pagoda, opposite to its jwincipal gain which is to 
the east, there is a very beautiful street of very beautiful houses with 
balconies and arcades, in which are sheltered the pilgrims that come 
to it, and there arc also houses for the lodging of the upper classes ; 
the King has a palace in the same .street, in which he rcsiilcs when he 
visits this pagoda. There is a (representation) of a pomegranate tree’*' 
above this first gate ; the gate has a very lofty tower all covered with 
rows of men and women and himting scenes and many other represen- 
tations, and as the tower goes narrowing towards the to]) so the images 
diminish in size. Passing this first gate, you come at once into a large 
coiu’tyard with another gate of the same sort as the first, except that 
it is rather smaller throughout ; and passing this second gate, there is 
a large com-t with verandahs all round on pillars of stone, and in the 
middle of this court is the house of the idol. 

“ Opposite the principal gate stand four columns (stambhas), two 
gilded and the other tivo copper, for all arc of copper. That which 
stands nearest the gate of the temple was given by this King Crisnarao 
(Krishna Raya) who now reigns here, and the others by his predecessors. 
All the outer side of the gate of tho temple (doorway of the main slnine) 
up to the roof is covered with copper and gilded, and on each side of 
the roof on the top are certain great animals that look like tigers, all 
gilt. As soon as you enter this idol shrine, you perceive from pillar 

* Paes here refers to the stucco representation of Krishna in the Tree and tho aoms 
below begging for their clothes. ' ^ 




Fig. 45. ^Hasipi Bazaar 
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to pillar on which it if5 supported many little holes in which stand oil 
lamps, which hum, so ihey tell mo, every ni«jld,, and tiu'.y will ho in 
nunihor. two thousand five hundred or three thousand lights. As soon 
as you pass this shrine, you enter another small one like the crypt of 
some church j it has two doors at the sides, and thonco onward this 
building is like a chapel, where stands Iho idol which they adore. JJofore 
you get to it there arc three door.s ; the shrine is vaulted and dark 
without any light from the sky ; it is always lit with candles (lamps). 
At the first gate arc door-keepers who never allow any one to enter 
except the Biuhnians that have charge of it, and I, because t gave some- 
thing to them, was allowed to enter. 

“Between gate and gate are images of little idols. The principal 
idol is a round stone {Unga) without any .shape ; they have great devo- 
tion for it. This building oiiteide is all covered with copper gilt. At 
the back of the temple outside, close to the verandahs of which I have 
spoken, there is a small idol of white alabaster with six arms ; in one 
it has a sword, and in the others sacred emblems, and it has below its 
feet a buffalo, and a large animal which is bcljiing to Icill that buffalo.’’' 
In this pagoda there burns contimially a lamp of gbcc (oil) and around 
are other small temples for lioiiaos of devotion. 

“ The other temples aforesaid are made in the same manner, but this 
one is the principal one and the oldest ; they all liave man}' buildiugs 
and gardens with many trees, in which the Biulnnans cultivate their 
vegetables, and other herbs that they eat. Whenever the festival of 
any of these temples occurs they drag along certain triumphal ears 
which run on wheels, and with it go dancing-girls and other women 
with music to tlic temple (conducting) the idol along the said street 
with much pomp.” 

Hanvjd Bazaar . — Standing outside the temple arc two wooden cars, 
but neither are very old, in fact one was made only two or three years 
ago, but it is interesting to think that the car festival referred to by 
Paes continues at the present day. During ihc big annual festival in 
the spring, every house and shelter in this old bazaar is occiipicd by a 
crowd of some twenty thousand people who come from all parts of the 
Madras Presidency and the Nizam’s Dominions and collect round about 
the Pampapati temple at this period and remain there for about ten 


* This refers to an image of the goddess Diirga killing the-bulTalo demon. A very 
popular goddess. 
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-lays. JJ.o car « dmggod from t)io eastern gateway of the tempJe to 
he .west,,, eyed bniWing at the other end of the street and thence back 
o .iio temple. ]t is an mtcrestiiig sight to watch thi.5 performance 
aJcmg place and to sec tlic old I)azaar once again filled with shops and 
booths, and a ^'ast and iiappy crowd enjoying itself. But for this annual 
festival, this street would, in all iirobability, be under cultivation like 
the others. It is about 3D yards wide and 800 yards iu length, and is 
the finest of the four wliich still stand. At its eastern end is a large 
but ehnnsilj- executed Nandi, or sacred bull of Siva which faces the 
tenipJo, It is shaped out of a natural boulder and stands under a dila- 


pidated mrimhpa behind the two-storc3'cd hiiildiiig with the polished 
Clialuivvan pillars already referred to. The buildings in this street 
belong to the temple antliorities, and the amount of rent they collect 
evciy year from the better class pilgrims who occupy the houses must 
be considerable. 


BUILDINGS ON THE NOETHEEN iVND : EASTBEN SIDES 

OE THE CITY. 


Kddanda JRdma Temple . — At the eastern end of Hampi Bazaar a 
path leads over the rocks to the Soojai Bazaar and Achjnita Eaya’s 
temple, but a pleasanter and more interesting way of getting there, is 
to take the stone-paved pathway near this end of the street v'hieh leads 
towards the river aud thereafter winds among the huge rocks on its 
brink to the temple of Eodanda Bama, which lies just opposite to the 
gorge whicli has been referred to above. Dining the floods the sight 
the river presents at this spot is most impressive. The whole body 
of the sti'eam is luu'led through a narrow channel, the depth of which 
must he considerable. The force of the stream is strongly eslubited in 
the large cavities worn in the rocks wliich become ^^s^bIe when the river 
is low. The temple in wliich regular worship is still perfomied is re- 
garded as an important place of pilgrimage and faces the most sacred 
batliing-pool in the river, but is itself of no areliitectm-al interest and 


has been spoilt by modern additions. 

Soohn Euruar.—Keeping stiU to the river bank and proceeding m a 
north-easterly du-ection, one arrives at the noxtliexn end of another 
lar«c street in ruins. Tliis is Icnown as the Soohi- Bazaar, or Dancmg- 
ii-rs' Street and leads up to Achyiita Eaya’s temple. The danemg- 
ftls are said to have occupied this sti-eet in which also the azmual ear 
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festival of the temple was hold. The lioiiscs arc in ruins and the street 
is under cultivation hut sufficient ronvains to show that it was once 



a handsome thoroughfare. The sacred Matanga Parvatam behind gives 
the temple and the street a very pictriresque setting. IStcar the north- 
western end of the street is a tank or hath with a mined pavilion in its 
centre which we may presume was used by the dancing-girls. Originally 
ruhhle walls plastered over, separated the quarters for each dancing- 
girl, in the same manner as may still he seen in some of the ruined houses 
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in Hampi Bazaar. It is a ciu’ions fact that, although tho temples, 
palaces and civil buildings wore built on sucli a lavisli scale, tho domestic 
dwellings and private houses must liave been of the poorest descrip- 
tion as no trace of them other than the ruined car streets survive. It 



h 2 


Fig. 48 .— The Danoing -girls’ Bath ih the Soojai Bazaar, 
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is uiililvelj that tlie Miiliammadans would Lave troubled themselves 
about UTL'cckiug these when there were so many more valuable build- 
ings to destroy. In all iirobabilitj^ tlie dwellings of the hmnbler classes 
were even more squahd and ill-arranged than they are in any big city 
in India at the present da}^ The gloudng accoimts of the “beautiful 
streets udth very beautiful houses udth balconies and arcades ” which 
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the old chvoinclCTs have furnished ns wilh, relalo almost exclusively to 
the few oar stveels of llie larger temples. Ot\c \vonhl imagine that- even 
those descriptions were rather ovenlrawn judging from the style of the 
houses that still remain in Ifampi Jiar.aur, wliich is said to have been 
the finest street in the. city. 


nc Acl/fida mijn'.'i Thi.s is another of the hirger temples 

and is situated in a double walle.d enclosure, of great sir.e with lofty 
gateways, an Ammtn} shrine, and nnmerous waV'Jojxt'^ -'md verandahs 
in various stages of decay. The temple has the usual pillared liall in 
front, now in ruins, and faces the north. .Inscriptions on its gateway.s 
sliow that it was Imilt by King Aehyula Kaya in 1530 . It is designed 
on similar lines to the famous Vitthala temple, Imt will not bear com- 
parison with that superb building. Ilowcver, it contains some handsome 
pillars and carefully tinislied .sculpture. '.I’lie eloistcr-iilce vcvandali 
running all round the inner courtyard with its carved ]»i]]ars and small 
engaged columns and handsome, plinth, decorated with well-carved ]>anela 
representing an elephant procession, is a lumdsome ]hece of work as 
may be seen in Kig, 50 . The, carving lierc is excellent- considering it 
is executed in granite. The hc.st work will be found in the panels be- 
tween the ])linth and cornice mouldings of the hasement- on the west 
and nortli-wostern sides of tiie verandah, jlere, near tin; gateway on 
the west, will he found the c.urions lias-relief represenling a, eombina.- 
tion of a hull and an elephant, sliown in Kig. 5] . The stnue-earving of t he 
ruined gateway.s, too, deserves notice, partienlarly t liat on tlie northern 
gateway of the inner courtyard illustrated in Fig. 52 , The stone woi’k 
of this is decorated with the different incarnations and the conch and 
cliah-am symbols of Yi.shnn, with little figures of .Krishna licrc and tlierc. 
The bases of the inner and outer doorjambs contain gj'acoful female 
figures, one on either side, representing in cliiplicato, the river gooddess 
Cfanga or the Ganges, standing on the hack of a mnlcara or conven- 
tional crocodile, from the moutli of which issues a floriated scroll orna- 
ment of semi-classical character AN’hich is continued a.ll round the door- 
frame and forms a very pleasing ornament. TTiis particular design of 
two river goddesses acting as the guardians to the temple and the 
floriated ornament is a common feature in the temples of Northern and 
Central India but there, the female figures always represent the Ganges 
and the Jnmna respectively, the latter goddess being represented as 
standing oii the back of a tortoise. There is little donht that this design 




Fig. .^O.-Vekaudau ik the ikxeu courtyard of Achyuta Raya’s' Temple. 






originated in Northern India -sviicre it sometimes occm-s in Hindu tem- 
ples of. about the eighth century. The goddess -Yamuna, or the Jumna, 
is not .met with south of the Ganjain district, from thence southwards, 
her place is taken by a duplicate figure of Gangd. Very few of the 
Brahman priests in iSoutheni India, -appear to Imow what these two 
female figmes represent, and like the' lower .'classes, appear to imagine 
that they have been specially executed. Idee the obscene sculpture one 
sometimes sees on temples and cars, to “ avert the evil eye.” The 
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beautiful floriated scroll oruauicnt issuing from tlie monster’s moutli 
too, is obviously a design wliicb lias come from Nortliern India, and is 
probably mainly Greek in origin. 
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Mataiiga — The visitor who desires to climh to the top of 

the. sacred hill loiown as Mataiiga Parvatam, referred to above, should 
pass through the little gateway to the south of the temple and follow 
the water channel to the west imtil he arrives at the flight of stone steps 
wliich leads up the hill on this side to the temple on its summit. The 
temple contams a black stone image of Vishnu in the form of Parasu- 
Rama m duplicate, a female figm-e representing the god’s consort, and 
three stone bulls. The shrme is built of stone pillars with rubble masonry 
walls in between snpportmg a flat stone roof crowned with a brick and 
plaster tower, or ‘ stupi ’ as it is called in Southern India, of the usual 
kind. There are several little attendant shrines, now empty, and halls 
or ?mnda2Jas attached to the main shriue. The stone pillars and the 
board-like eaves are of an early pattern , probably about the fourteenth 
century. The entrance doorway into the shrbie contains some excellent 
stucco ornament that has been spoilt by mrdtitudinous coats of white- 
wash. There are two little pilasters on either side of the doorway with 
double bracket capitals of Indo-Corintlnan appearance, the acanthus 
leaf being unmistakable. One capital contains two little human figui'es 
in the form of atlantes supporting the abacus above. There is also a 
little string course, connecting two of the pilasters, decorated with a row 
of sacred geese, a favomite design of the Buddhists. To the archarologist, 
the temple is interesting, but as an architectural monument, it is un- 
worthy of notice. However, the superb view of the city, the river, and 
the surrormding country will Avell repay tlie visitor for the trouble of 
climbing the hill. I do not think there is a more interesting or beauti- 
ful view than this, in the whole of Southern India, Although the ascent 
up the hill looks a rather formidable undertaking from below, it is in 
reality an easy climb to the top as the steps are in good order. So far 
as one’s comfort is concerned, the best time to ascend the hill is in the 
early morning, as, in the evening, the heat given off from the rocks is 
rather trying unless there should happen to be a breeze blowing. 
Wliether morning or evening the view is ccpially wonderful ajid 
charming. 

The Vardha Temple . — As there are no ruins of interest on the southern 
side of Achyuta Raya’s temple, the visitor should retrace his steps to 
the footpath that runs along the northern end of the Soolai Bazaar. 
At this end of the street, on the opposite side of the path, is a ruined 
temple and a large rmfinished gateway leading into the same. Carved 
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on the inner walls of tliis gateway, nicay he observed tlic Varaba, or boar 
mcaina -lon o Visbini, standing, before a drawn'sword.sdtb-tlic.snn and 
moon represented above the figure [see Kg. 5]. Tbis device was -nsed 
by tlic. rulers of Yijayauagar as tbeir crest and occurs on several monu- 
ments set up diu’mg that period. The building is lmown, locally;, as 
1 1 C Varalia Perumal temple. To the west of tbis standing at tbe extremo 
north-western end of the Maz Bazaar sm-roimded by jimgle- growth, 
IS a pictinesque httle nun reiiresentiug another Vaisbnava shime dedi- 
cated to Anantasayana or Vishnu recliiung on the coils of the serpent 
Sesha, illustiating the birth of Brahma. A nwied stucco reiiresenta- 
tion of the scene is deiiicted above the cornice of the front of the 
biuiding. 


A.ncini(is(iy(in(i Sltvines. — On the eastern side of the northern end of 
the Sooliii Bazaai’, standing on a.' raised masoiuy platform immediately 
above the pathway leading to the Vitthala temple, is another little 
temple, of Vishnu containing a sunilar representation of Anantasayana 
carved upon a natural boulder over wliich the temple has been’ built. 
This sculpture is well preserved and nicely carved and is worthy of 
notice. It is situated about 40 yards to the east of the Varaha temiile. 
One of the best bas-reliefs among the ruins portraying Anantasaj'ana is 
the one illustrated in Kg. 53, It is carved upon a natural rock situated 
on the brink of the river to the north-east of tho Varalia temple and is 
under water during high flood. Another good example of the same 
scene, but imfortimately mutilated, is the one on the verandah of the 
Traveller’s Best-house at Kamalapiu. One of the largest and loftiest 
shrines ever set up ah Hampi is the Auantasayana temjilc at Ananta- 
sainagudi, a village one mile fronii Ilospet, on the road to Kamalapur, 
which will be refeiTed to later. 

Jama TemfleneartlieRiver.—Aiter gassing the Anauta^j-ana temple 
to the east of the Soolai Bazaar and the few ruined shrines near it, which 
arc unimportant and call for no remarks, the path leads on to the Jaiiui 
like temple illustrated in Kg, 54. It stands on rising ground above 
the pathway facing the river and has the usual stepped ton ci or ei ^ 
sln-ine which is getteially associated with Jaina temples. The slmuc 
itself faces the east and has the iisiial pillared hall m front .and is .siir- 
roimded by a walled enclosure. It has a two-storeyed on the 

south and ‘is provided by a flight of stone steps leading np to the conrl- 
yatd on its northern side. Ontsido, is the usual slmM« or slonc-pill.n. 
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The shrine contains no idol, and the bas-relief sculptures are all Vaishijava 
in character. Thus Lalcshinl, the consort of Vishiju, occupies the place 
of honour over the doorways into the hall in front of the shrine,- and 
figures of Hanuman and Garuda respectively are carved on each side 
of both doorways, while on the bases of the southern entrance are Jaya 
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mid Vijmja. leprcsoufcations of the door-feopors or guaidiaus of the 
temple. On the side walls of the entrance passage into the sanctum, 
oiiteldc, IS tlio figure of an eleijJiant, similar to tlie one carved on tie 
■wl'/ stone standing in front of tlic temple near the path referred to above, 
rbese Vaisbnava scnlptiu’es would load one to suppose tliat it is not a 
Jaiiia temple, in spite of the fact that it is built in the particular style 
^Ylllcb tliej usually adopted. However, as in South Kanam, Jaim 
temples are often covered in Hindu figures, in fact built by Hindu 
masons, and wlien asked why they permit their temples to be decorated 
with rciuescntations of the great Hindu deities, the Jain usually replies 
that these figures merely show that the Hindu gods are subordinate 
to the J aiua saint or 1 vviJiuiiilMTd ^ inshrined in the sanctum. In 
cases of this kind, the only true test is the character of the idol 
enslu-iiied in the sanctum, but, uufoftunatelj^ the sanctum iu this ins- 
tauce is empty. As a rule, the cros.s-legged, seated, uude figure repre- 
senting one of the twenty-four Jinas or Saints, that one usaally finds in a 
Jaina temple, bears a distinctive sign, such as a bull, elephant, monlcey, 
crocodile, or lion carved upon the base of the idol or on its pedestal. 

It is 2 iossible that the figme of the elephant carved upon the outer wall 
of the passage leading into the cella may have been represented here • 
for this ^mi'pose denoting the particular Jaina saint to whom the temple 
was originally dedicated. Otherwise, -its position on the temple is diffi- 
cult to account for as it does not appear to be a mere ornament and the 
‘ elejiliaut ’ has no special significance in the cult of Tishm. The Jains 
had no particular architectiu-al style of their own, although they certainly 
favoui-ed the stepped pyramidal tower, a cruciform plan, and had mono- 
lithic pillars or slamblm in front of then shrines. But then, so did 
the Hindus, so, as far as mere style is concerned, these thmgs in them- 
selves are not a safe guide, and unless the figure of a Jaina saint is carved 
on the dedicatory block on the fintel over the slnine doorway, or there is a 
Jaina image iu the sanctum, oue cauiiot be certain as to whether temples 
built in this particidar style arc Jaina or Hindu. Tbe group of tem- 
ples on Homakutam, for instance, arc always referred to as tbe 
‘ Jaina temples but we have no real evidence to show that they 
were set up by the Jains, and many of them are undoubtedly Sna 

temples. 

Swff’s O««.-0l)positG to this temple, foomg the patli, is the cave 
(coispimmuely marked with the ueual red and white vertical haos) m 
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whicli (Siigriva kept Sita’s jewels, and tlie mark on the rock made bv lior 
garmen't .^s it fell. 

Tlie-^tiV^ it are tlie remains of a ruined ])ricko which 

crossed the river on monolitliic pillars. Jndgmg from the remains, it 
appears.to have been originally constructed on the same lines as those 
employed in building the car streets and temple verandahs, namolv, two 
rows of monolithic uprights carrying cross beams supportijig ilat roof 
slabs. Advantage was taken of the small islands and the shallowness 
of the river at this point, but even then, it was a rather darimi under- 
taking and it is unlOcely that it could have stood for vorv long if- it was 
ever completed which seems doubtful, as hono of tlie early visitors men- 
tion it. Pacs (1520) says the people always crossed in round basket 
boats covered with leather, a type of boat which is still in use on flu* 
Timgahhadra at the present day. So if it was ever hnisltcd, it must 
have been after his visit. A view cf what remains of it is given in lug. 


King’s Balance . — The path now leads past a nnmbor of small ruined 
shrines under a lofty two-storeyed gateway and up to, and under, the 
cmious monumeut illustrated in Pig. IB. This is the King’s Bnlam'e, 
or more correctly the TuJdpiirnsImdana monument mentioned nbovi*. 
Proceeding forward, the path passes tlirougli tlio remains of a large 
unfinished gatcAvay up to tlie enclosm-c of the famous Vifthala lempie. 
The monolithic pillars /oiming tlic jambs of flu's great galeway are 
beautifully decorated witli figures of Gangn and fimlaPvI scroll ornameof 
similar to that which wc noticed on the gateways of Aehyufa Ibiyas 
temple. To the nortii of it, is a small huf. well built little fenph- of 
Vishnu, of excellent proj)ortioii and designed in gootl taste and ph’- 
turcsquely situated, it contains no idol, and the tower over its shrine 
is in ruins, it is,' nevcvtlieloss, an interesting little building worthy 
of notice! It. contains inscriptions Avbich ndalo. (hat it- v.a-' built 
Sadfisiva Ifrlya in A.l). fr)fi]-1502. 


fiV 
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Fig. of). — ViTTH.vLA Temple. 
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SO mucli, began.tlie temple in 1513 and endowed it witli villages ; tliat liis 
two , queens .biiilt tlie gateways and presented golden vessels to tlie 
slirine ;.and that- bis two successors,,- Acliynta mid Sadasivaj and many 
private. .individuals, made gifts of various .Idnds; to tlie building. Tbo 
temple, was probably never finislied.; In all., probability, -the work was 
stopped bybbe .destruction of'tbe cit5'-'in;i565, blit tradition >givcs another 
reason, -and /says;, that lit .was 'built ;specia.lly. for, the famous image of 
yithdba at Fandharpur in.the Sholapm'.-.district , of (Bombay, but that the 
god, having come to look at it, refused to move, saying that it was 
too grand for lum and that he 1 preferred his own humbler home. 
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ricUy carved basement, decorated with a procession of the king’s horses 
conventional geese, and some exquisite mouldings, including the beauti- 
ful bracelet moulding similar to that which we noticed at the Hazara 
Kama temple. The steps leading up to the front of the hall are flanked 
by two large stone elephants which are sadly mutilated. Perhaps, 
the most wonderful featiu’e,pf;the whole, building is. the style of the ela- 
borate composite pillars with clusters, of httle free-standing columns and 
conventional animals with little riders- on their- backs, attached to them 
in front, each pillar being carved out' of a single, block „of granite. The, 
bases and bracket capitals are equally richly carved with beautiful mould- 
ings and little base-relief figures. The hall is cruciform on plan, the four 
side halls or porches leading into one large central hall, now roofless. 
Around each hall above the mighty cross beams carrying the roof slabs 
is a beautifully sculptured frieze, representing, in bas-relief, scenes from 
the Eamayana. The carved ceiling, too, are very beautiful and the size 
of the stone beams and slabs used in their construction is most remark- 
able. A very striking feature of the building is the beauty of its carved 
stone eaves, or dripstones, as they are usually called. A glance at then 
underside shows clearly enough that these were copied from a wooden • 
model, the outer surface of which was covered "with thin metal plates 
decorated with embossed brass or copper gilt ornaments with ri7igs at 
the angles for the hanging of lamps or bells, all of which features are 
reproduced here in stone, in the same manner as we noticed in the eaves 
adorning the Hazara Kama temple. Both temples wej'e started in the 
same year, and judging from their style, it would appear that they weic 
decorated by the same sculptors so far as details of this kind are con- 
cerned. . It was not an uncommon practice at this period for an impor- 
tant shrine to be covered outside from top to bottom with copper gilt 
plates and embossed ornaments. The main shrine of the Pampapati 
temple for instance was decorated in this mamier when Paes visited it 
as may be gathered from his description cited above. Until qmte 
recently, the famous ^iva temple at ^risailam in the Kiunool distiict 
was ooweted with copper gilt plates and ornaments some of wiiieh may 
now be seen in tie Madras Museiim. When these gi-cat temples wore 
finished, they were always white-washed from root to plinth, tie mam 
features of the huilding being picked out in gaudy colours A gooi 
example of this will be found in the magnificent Kabjom ilfrwdopa slant - 
ing in the conrt.yarcl to the south-east of the Vitthala temple, m wlnol, 
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some of tliG original old colour work st.ill remains. The ceilings, too, 
were usually painted, in fact the entire building, inside and out and from 
top to bottom, was decorated in this manner. The only portion of the 



temples that appears to have escaped this treatment are the interiors 
of the shrine chambers. These mighty shrines, as the inscriptions some- 
times inform us, were set up with a view to their “ lasting for ever,” 
with the result that many forms which would ordinarily have been 
executed in wood protected by a metal covering were reproduced in 
stone. 
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originally crowned witli a small brick and plaster dome-sliaped stu'pi 
similar to that over the maia shrine. Some writers have assorted that it 
is carved out of a single block of stone, but such is not the case. Tlio 
joints between the masonry are so beautifully line that any one miglit 
easily be led to believe that it is monolithic. Pilgrims believe that 
religious merit may be obtained by turning round its stone wlicels, with 
the result that the axles, which are also of stone, have been worn away to 
an alarming degree. Two elephants guard the entrance to the car, 
which is approached by a very wooden-liko stone ladder. 

The Amman shrine, and the few other attendant buildings in the 
courtyard, which in any other situation would he considered notable 
instances of patient, careful workmanship, are entirely dwarfed by tlic 
magnificence of the great hall and the Kalyana Mandapa ju.st deseriljed. 
In the rmndfijja on the southern .side of the cour-trnrd is a collection of 
broken sculptures discovered when the enclosure was cleared of rubbish 
and jungle growth. The sculptures are broken and mutilated but .some 
of them still exhibit signs of excellent workmanship. 

Facing the eastern gateway of the temple are the remains of another 


ruined car street or hazaar and a small Tishnu temple to the north of it. 
On the south side, there is also another temple and a rume^i of 


no particular interest. The path follows the ruined bazaar to the east 


and eventually joins the main 
[see the 3Iap]. 


lalapur and Tala; 
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to the pilgi-ims who visit this temple. On each side of the fissure, emred 
on the nature] rock, are a number of Uwjos and sacred bulls. Above it , 
perched on a boulder, is a little brick and a plaster ^iva slirine. I'or 
many years this large temple was empty and desei'ied, but a few years 
ago a haimyi from Bibiir settled down in it, revived tlie worship and 
orgajiiaed a car festival. The temple is the property of the Oovcrnnient 
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and only leased to the hairdgi on certain conditions. It is not a parti- 
cularly interesting monument, and imless the visitor has plenty of time 
to spare it is hardly worth a visit, hut it is a place of impoitance to the 
pious pilgrim. 

Ganigitti Jaina Temple . — ^Further along the road, about half a mile 
from the Kamalapur Eesthonse, on the southern side of the road, is the 
Gmngild temple. Gdnigitii means ‘ an oil-woman,’ and why the temple 
should be so named is not apparent. It is a Jaina temple, and the 
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tower above its shrine is built in the series of steps which is the most 
noticeable feature of this style. The handsome monolithic stamhlia or 



,, to tot of the entoce bear, an p , 

loam that the temple ^ have been a kina vO,e 

385 , aming the reign of Hanlmra • ^ i,„onp- 


Pia. 60. — Ga-nioitti Jaina Tejiplb, 




Fig. 07. — PATT.\nniu\MA Temple. 
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and a fly-wlusk on cit-lier side. Again, above tbe flat roof over the front, 
porcli IS nil oniameiital brick and plaster parapet containing three large 
iiKdies in viiich arc situated the cinimbling plaster remains of three seated 

Jama images of the same saint as that vrhich appears on the dooi lintel. 
It IS a carcfnll}^ built temple and free from liindu sculpture and is quite 
the most valuable Jaiiia monument among the ruins. 


Chandrasekhara Tc7nple.~A]most opposite, to this temple, at a short 
distance from the road, is the giva slirinc ImouTi as the Cliandrasekliara 
temple. It is situated close to the Queen’s Bath and is one of the first 
momnn<*nls the visitor meets vitli when going in that direction. It is 
of no particular artistic or historic iuterost, but is a well built compact 
litile building. 


Pa(/dbJiird)na Temple. — This is the largest temple among the mins 
and is situated half n mile to the east of Kamaliipur on the road to BeUaiy. 
An inscription within shows that it was built by Achyuta Baya (A.D. 
1530 — 1512), and is remarkable for bttlc but its sine and the lofty pro- 
portions of its grcat hall in front of the shrine which faces the east. It 
is, however, a fine structure and deserves notice. To’appreciate build- 
ings of this class at their true value, one should visit them before seeing 
such magnificent buildings as the A^itthala and Hazara Kama temples, 
for the former arc entircl}* dwarfed by the magnificence of the latter 
and in comparison appear commonplace. 

The Anantamyana Temple near Hospet.—The only other bnilding of 
importance that has not yet been described, is the great temple of Anan- 
tasayana at Anantas'ainagudi, a village one mile from Hospet on the 
road to Kamalapim. A description of this curious temple has been 
reserved for the last as the visitor will find it convenient to see it on his 
way back to Hospet. The inner shrine of this great building is oblong 
on plan and contains a correspondingly lengthy pedestal for the accom- 
modation of the huge image of Anantas'ayana for which it was originally 
built. But the most wonderful part of the whole building is its roof. 
This takes the form of a long barrel vaulted roof with rounded apse- 
like ends consti-ucteci in brick and is a marvel of engiueermg sldll. The 
front of the building is proidded with a handsome pillared hall wit 
a flat roof of the usual type and faces the noitli and is completely spoi t 
by its sqiinlid smroundijigs.. An msoiiption of 1524 A.D. engiaTod on 
its walls informs ns that Krishna Baya founded a town called hale-Tcia 
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innla-i^laliarayapura (evidently in liononr of liis son) and built in it a 
teinjile of Anantapadnianabba (tlic same as Anautasayanagudi) and 
made gifts to it. Tlie plan of the building is not an uncommon one for 
l;eni])les built in honour of Anantasayana, as images of Vishnu in this 
])ai-ticiilar form, wliere the god is always reimescnted as lying, full length 
uj)on the folds of iSesha in the manner shown in Fig. 53, must necessarily 
requii’e a building that is oblong on plan, as it would not be possible to 
house a largo image of this Icind in a .small scjuare cella of the usual type 
as the length of Ibc image is so very much greater than its breadth. 
The huge image for which the temple was built now lies at Hoklu in the 


south-western corner of the Hadagajli taluk of the district. It is carved 
in black .stone with a ])owor and finish rpiite out of the ordinary and is a 
beautiful piece of woikunanship. It was apparently executed else- 
where and brought to llolalu, as no stone of the kind of which it is made 
is procurable locally. The popular legend connecting it with the temple 
at Anantaiiayanagudi is that, when the idol was completed, a man was 
sent to conduct, it to its new home. The god agi’ced to come on the 
condition that his guide went in front and did not look back during the 
journey. As usually happens in such stories, the man broke the agree- 
ment/ to see if the god was really following; and the image has in con- 
scc|uencc remained immovable at Hojalu ever smee. It is an old story 
and the truth perhaps is that internal commotions at Vijayanagar or 
external dangers to the emihre prevented the project from ever being 


carried out. 


Muhammadan Tombs . — At a distance of 4T miles from Hospet there 
is a branch road leading off the Kamalajmr road to the village of Kadiram- 
puram to the north and thence on to Hampi [ see the Map ]. By the 
side of this road, at the distance of nearly a mile from its junction with 
the Hos 2 )ct road, may be seen the only Jluhammadaii tombs of any 
interest in this neighbourhood. These consist of a large walled enclosure 
containing tlnee small tombs and a small domed structure standing near 
it in the remains of an extensive Muhammadan cemetery, Hothing is 
knovm concerning their liistoiy but from the size of the larger building, 
we may assume that some important personages were buried here. ^ This 
enclosure wall is faced with well, dressed stone, both within and without 
and is relieved with arched openings aU round and is a handsome 
structure. The smaller domed tomb is of the usual type and calls for 
no special remarks. 




FlO. CiO. — MiniAMM.VDAN TOMnS AT KADinAMI'l’IlAJ!. 
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And here we may take leave of Hampi ruins. If the traveller visits 
all the various buildings referred to above, lie may safely return to 
Hospet feeling that lie has seen all the remains of this wounderful old 
city wliicli are deserving of notice. With the exception of the Pampapati 
temple, Hampi Bazaar, and the Kodanda Eama temple, all the ruins 
belong to Government, and the visitor may enter any portion of the 
buildings and go wherever he pleases. Hame boards .have been provided 
to all the monuments worthy of notice, and signposts have been set up 
at the junctions of all roads throughout the ruins. So, with this assist- 
ance and the aid of the Map given here, the visitor should have no trouble 
in .finding his way about the ruins without the assistance of a local 
guide. 




